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LATIN AND ENGLISH IN LITURGY 
EDITOR: 

Hearty congratulations to Mr. William Whalen for his 
excellent “A Layman Looks at Latin” (September). His 
arguments for the use of the vernacular seem, indeed, to 
be unanswerable. 





In the course of his splendid treatment of the subject, 
Mr. Whalen stressed two telling points: (1) When Latin was 


introduced into the Liturgy of the Western Church, it was a) 
the vernacular of the people who used that liturgy; (2) the 
unreasonable opposition and onslaught of the so-called Re- 
formers put the Church on the defensive and retarded the 
ordinary development of vernacular in the liturgy. ‘ 
Rev. M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. 
Geneva, Ill 
Ed.: Diocesan papers printed the Pone’s recent pe rmissioi 
t the U. S. to use English in some parts of the Baptism, 
Matrimony, Extreme Unction cerémonies. We hope it is the 
prelude to wider permissions. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 
EDITOR: 


I have read with interest the following passage in Gordon 
Zahn’s article on Catholic COs (August): “In what respects 





did these men differ from their fellow Catholics who gave 
full support to the nation’s war effort? The single im- 
portant difference is that he (the Catholic CO) developed 
and maintained an interpretation of the proper role of the 
Christian in a total war that did not conform to the majority 
; interpretation.” I would like to know if the Church is now 
| granting to the individual Catholic layman the right to .in- 
terpret theology for himself, and to form a right conscience 
according to his own individual interpretation. 
Patrick C. Doherty 


4 M issou Mont 
] Ed.: The Church interprets moral law. The individual 
must use his practical reason (Conscience) tipplying the 
law ft particular cases. 


CRIME NEWS 
EDITOR 


All during July I was busy typing out letters to the 
N. Y. C. and New England newspapers urging them to keep 
murders and other forms of crime (unrelated to world 
events) off the front page. It made me very happy when I 
saw on our Church Bulletin board that the Holy Father’s 
intention for August was “opposition to immoral and irre- 





ligious reading’ — nd morality is certainly 
concerned with th .fth as well as the sixth 
Commandment. Among papers of national 
circulation I can think of only two that are 
not giving our public over to a systematic 
fixation on crime, violence and materialism. 
This gives validity to the fantastic horrors of 
the comics. Ruth Thomas 
Newport. R. I. 

Ed.: Somewhere recently I read that crime 
comic publishers are looking around for a 
Commissioner, a czar with absolute powers 
and control. 


MYSTERY STORY 
EDITOR: 

“The Hand of God” (August), by Vincent 
Cardinale is the first story I have read by this 
gifted author and if possible, would you ex- 
tend my congratulations to him for this in- 
teresting mystery story. ... 

Mildred F. McKeon 


Watertown, Mass. 


MR. HEFFRON REPLIES 
EDITOR: 

The principles laid down in Daniel Sulli- 
van’s critique of Senator McCarthy are unex- 
ceptionable. It is when he gets around to 
applying them that his article becomes just 
another example of standard anti-McCarthy 
polemic, the genius of which is to assume 
everything, prove nothing. (Cf. August issue.) 

Dr. Sullivan denounces “the essentially im- 
moral type of anti-Communism whicl 
McCarthyism represents,” and undertakes to 
support this grave indictment by reference to 
“Senator McCarthy’s methods.” These, he 
says, “have resulted in the indiscriminate 
vilification of whole groups of American citi- 
zens ... and have exposed to the slanderous 
label of Communist all those who have in any 
way disagreed with the Senator.” In supposed 
proof of this statement he quotes McCarthy’s 
criticisms of Senator Benton and several un- 
named Representatives and Senators, and 
gives his own version of what McCarthy said 
about Anthony (7?) Biddle, George Shuster, 
Senators Monroney and Lehman and others. 
Neither in the quoted language nor in Dr. 
Sullivan’s own paraphrases does it appear 
that Senator McCarthy called any of these 
men Communists as charged; but what is 
worse, Dr. Sullivan makes no attempt to show 
that what McCarthy did say about them was 
untrue. 

Thus he inferentially berates the Senator 
for suggesting that Lehman employed Commu- 
nists in UNRRA, hoping—I gather—that the 
reader will assume the charge to be untrue. 
As a matter of fact, it is not Senator Mc- 





Carthy’s charge, but the basis of Dr. Sulli- 
van’s implied criticism of it which is false. “It 
is only too easy,” he declares, “to point out 
the gaps, the inconsistencies, the hopeless con- 
tradictions of McCarthyism.” “But it is usu- 
ally a waste of time,” he goes on to say, “for 
McCarthyism does not plead the reasonable- 
ness of a cause.” Nothing is proved merely by 
saying it is easy to prove it. As a member of 
the Department of Philosophy at Fordham, 
Professor Sullivan would not have to go be- 
yond his first year logic class to be shown the 
fallacy and essential irrationality of this kind 
of controversy. 
Edward J. Heffron 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


DR. SULLIVAN WRITES 


The strongly emotional opening of Mr. Hef- 
fron’s article, in praise of Senator McCarthy’s 
courage, is, I believe, a good illustration of 
my contention that feeling rather than reason 
underlies a good deal of the supp*rt for Sena- 
tor McCarthy. That a man is courageous 
against a world in opposition is not necessarily 
a sign of virtue or right. There is many a 
man of courage with morals which are. to 
say the least, deplorable—our time is full of 
them. (Cf. August issue.) 

As to the roster of primary sources, surely 
the Senator’s own speeches and books would 
fall within this category? And as to the read- 
ing of the McCarthy Committee reports to the 
last iota, why should it be necessary to finish 
the whole egg to make sure it is rotten? You 
don’t have to read all of Paul Blanshard’s 
books, for example, to know quite definitely 
that he is anti-Catholic. 

The Senator has been attacked unjustly 
and for questionable motives. Granted. It 
does not follow that everything the Senator 
does is therefore exempt from criticism or 
from the jurisdiction of the moral law. Nei- 
ther is he free from the demands of the 
moral law if he is a successful fighter against 
Communism. (Hitler hated Communism and 
annihilated a party 5,000,000 strong.) Mr. 
Heffron says that the Senator has been un- 
fairly attacked and that he has been success- 
ful. I still contend that the Senator’s methods 
are immoral and that this is the main issue. 


Daniel J. Sullivan 
New York, N. Y. 


EDITOR: 

Daniel J. Sullivan is apparently still 
horrified by the things Senator McCarthy said 
in a Senate speech and also in a book, pub- 


lished without immunity about George Mar- 
shall. I thought that by now Marshall’s repu 


(Continued on page VI) 
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Current Selection — 


ST. B - OF SWEDEN 


By Johannes Jorgensen. This is the story of a 
wife and mother of eight children who began her 
strenuous campaigns in Sweden as a social re- 
former and a forceful figure in international affairs. 
As a widow of forty-six, she went to Rome. She 
freely denounced abuses in the Church, exhorted 
Popes resident in Avignon, to quit worldly luxury, 
and publicly censured the ruling classes of Naples 
for their immorality. 

Renowned, respected and saintly, she won her many 


Two Mauriac Masterpieces 


FREE to new 


members! 


THERESE—Mauriac lays bare the soul of an evil 
woman of inherited dignity and courage that finally 
redeemed her. Four superbly illuminated portraits 
so present this remarkable woman that the reader 
is ever scarcely aware that he is reading a novel. 


2 7 eee eee eee 


Membership may start with any of the current THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB | 
selections. A member may select more than 
one for immediate delivery 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y | 
0 ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN I wish to enrol as a member and to begin membership with | 
by Johannes Jorgensen $4.25* the book(s) indicated The CBC agrees to send as a Free En 
a SHRINES TO OUR LADY rolment Gift copies of Thérése and The Unknown Sea and the | 
= ROUND THE WORLD monthly CBC News-Letter announcing the coming selection. The | 
by — Aradi $4.25* CBC agrees that a member may accept as few as 4 books and 
: may cancel membership after such purchase, and that each fifth 
o SAVASS 4 $3.75 selection made is to be a FREE DIVIDEND 
y re Dupe; : 
0 DON QUIXOTE, by Cervantes 
Edited by Walter Starkie $4.00* NAME ._..... Sed ; 
O PADRE PRO (please print) | 
by Fanchon Royer $3.50 | 
0 THE CATHOLIC CHURCH ADDRESS 
IN WORLD AFFAIRS | 
Edited by Waldemar Gurian and M. A 
Fitzsimons $3.75* CITY.... ZONE... STATE...... p= © 
* Special Member Price. W 1 





OUTSTANDING 
features of 


Fall Membership in the 
CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 





* Two Mauriac novels are sent FREE 
to the new member. 

* A dividend Book, selected by the 
member is given FREE after the 
purchase of every four books. 

~ 


By joining now a member gets 7 
books for the purchase of 4, saving 
$10.00 on the first three books re- 
ceived. 


battles, and inspired Johannes Jorgensen to write 
this outstanding biography packed with scholarship 
and the fruits of research, yet full of life and color 
and humor and even irony. List Price, $2.75 


The Catholic Book Club is privileged to present 
the original two volumes work in a one volume un- 
abridged edition to club members only. The set 
lists at $8.50. This edition, especially published 
for the CBC, is offered to members at $4.25. 


THE UNKNOWN SEA—*“For most men the road 


of life is a dead end, leading nowhere on 
they go until at last either they must take 
the final plunge, or . . . retrace their steps.” The 


head of a well-to-do Revolou family failed to with- 


draw from illicit love, became a suicide, brought 
scandal to his family left struggling for social 
survival. List Price, $3.00 
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Teen-Age Toughs Mirror the Times 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


W: are making some progress in fighting juven‘'> delinquency. At least, 
people are becoming aware of the fact that it is a problem. A few years 
ago, anyone raising a cry about vandalism or teen-age crime was dismissed 
as a crackpot enemy of progressive education or a fanatic with some other 
ax to grind. If you were to point to statistics, you would be hit on the head 
with a ripe cliche: either you were turning the hands of the clock back or 
you were taking the road to the little red school-house. 

Now the rising incidence of juvenile crime has reached the proportions 
of a minor tornado. Our annual bill for juvenile vandalism is two billion 
dollars and an FBI survey last year shows that adult crime is increasing 
at the rate of 1.9% as against 7.9% for adolescents. 


‘Tn problem was highlighted by the recent arrest of a youthful gang in 
Brooklyn. These four teen-agers confessed to murdering two vagrants, 
beating another man, horsewhipping two young girls, wrapping gasoline- 
soaked cotton around the legs of another vagrant and setting him afire. A 
striking feature of the case was that all the teen-agers save one were per- 
fectly normal adolescents with a good family background. 

Baffled social workers are looking for a cure for juvenile delinquency. 
There is only one sure cure—restoration of respect for the moral code. It 
is stupid to talk about the temper of the American people as one of anti- 
authoritarianism and personal liberty, and that the old moral laws no 
longer conform to the national character. If that is so, then the national 
character must be revised. 

Various partial and stopgap remedies have been offered. Each one can 
very probably contribute to ease the situation. Judges demand sterner 
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legislation and a stiffer attitude on 
the part of the Courts in handling 
teen-agers. Social workers recom- 
mend more playgrounds. Psychia- 
trists urge better facilities for the 
emotional education of adolescents. 
But these are only healing salves 
for special cases. The disease is 
fixed in human nature at this par- 
ticular time of our history and it 
must be eliminated from our so- 


ciety. In short, the cause of juve- 
nile delinquency is adult delin- 
quency. There has been a break- 


down of morals: there must be a 


build-up. 


En Boston recently a youth deliv- 
ered a lesson to his elders and he 
certainly presented the quintes- 
sence of common sense: “With the 
divorce rate on an ever-increasing 
spiral and stories of brutal murders 

blasted the 


across 


For front of newspapers, 
Adults with morality codes 
Only? being revised in one 


direction only, with 
the newsstands full of shoddy trash 
which does irreparable harm to the 
young mind which reads it, with 
alcoholism skyrocketing, is it any 
wonder that youth, which naturally 
follows the example you set, should 
pick the road which it has in some 
cases?” 

These remarks of young Philip 
Ritterbush find an echo in a talk 
given by Senator Hendrickson in 
which he pointed out that the mo- 
rality of a community cannot be 
neatly divided into two parts, adult 
and juvenile: “We know, for ex- 
ample, that there is a relationship 
between a child’s concept of law 
and order and adult attitudes as 
evidenced in evasion of income 
taxes, the ‘fixing’ of traffic tickets, 
and the simple instructions to a 


child to tell the bill collector that 
Mama is out when she is at home.” 
If that is true in these mild trans- 
gressions, imagine the influence on 
the child when adults are violators 
of the major precepts of morality. 


I mee read innumerable writings 
on this problem of juvenile crime 
and it seems to me that the experts 
who write them are more inter- 
ested in finding out what happens 
to the delinquent teen-ager than 


, why it happened. One man will tell 


you about the neuroses developed 
by a child who is unwanted by his 
parents or whose parents are alco- 
holics. We don’t need to know pre- 
cisely what happened when the 
parents went off the track. We 
want to know why they did and 
how to get them back on it. 

The problem is augmented by the 
fact that not only the parents but 
society in general are off the track. 
And the child is affected and edu- 
cated (for good or evil) by his 
whole environment. The Brooklyn 
toughs had good home environ- 
ments but they breathed in lawless- 
ness in the world outside the home. 


Cumer our Lord ‘gave us a set of 
rules to keep society operating in 
an orderly fashion. For those out- 
side the Faith, God has written the 
rules “on the fleshy tablets of their 
hearts.” These rules enunciated by 


Conscience are suf- 

ficient to meet the God's 

problems of any era Rules of 
if they are obeyed. Order 

If disobeyed, then 

chaos comes on society and no 


project or clinic or legislation can 
stop the epidemic of lawlessness. 
Playgrounds, for instance, are very 
helpful in keeping a group of teen- 
agers diverted from 


trouble but 
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they offer only a temporary, though 
quite necessiry, solution of the 
problem. For the problem is in the 
heart of the child and it is there be- 
cause it is in the hearts of his 
elders. 

It is easy to make progressive 
education the scapegoat. It is true 
that while progressive education 
has its merits, it tends to make a 
child a law unto himself and the 
undisciplined child will have little 
respect for a moral code. But the 
problem is much larger than a ques- 
tion of educational techniques. 


Oruens say that juvenile delin- 
quency is inevitable. Crime is the 
measure of the health of society 
and society is neurotic and jumpy 
in a cold war. Therefore, the child 
will share in the tensions of the cold 
war. This seems to me an utterly 
gratuitous statement too general to 
be disproved or confirmed. I do 
think, however, that there is this 
measure of truth in it, that youths 
who have no prospects but a term 
of military service will have little 
interest in acquiring an education. 

Youth clubs are helpful projects 
but again, only partial solutions. A 
diseased mind can certainly affect a 
healthy mind: one bad apple can 
ruin a barrel. 
who belongs to a Big Brother group 
or the C.Y.O. or the Police Athletic 
League mixes in a healthy atmos- 
phere with others who will help 
him develop sound attitudes and 
strength of character. 

Psychiatrists say that joining a 
gang is a symptom, not a disease. 
The child-joiner is said to be try- 
ing to find some way of satisfying 
an inner impulse. Emotionally 
thwarted, he will become discon- 
tented and join a gang of discon- 
tents. He cannot take out his agres- 


Conversely, a boy’ 


sive impulses on his parents so he 
takes them out on the local grocer. 
So, according to psychiatrisis, the 
answer is a program 


of emotional and Crabs 
social re-education. Join 
One cannot help but Gangs 


wonder what hap- 

pens when the re-educated teen- 
ager has to go out into an en- 
vironment that is emotionally and 
socially berserk. 


Waar is the philosophy of life that 
teen-agers read on the billboards, in 
magazines, and see on TV? What 
is the spirit in the air they breathe? 
“Eat, drink and be merry for tomor- 
row we die.” Adults for years have 
been saying 'ife is just a bowl of 
cherries and shouldn’t be taken too 
seriously, by which they mean that 
unless you give free play to spon- 
taneous impulse, neurosis and 
ennui will descend upon you like a 
pall. Is it amy wonder that ado- 
lescents should grasp at these no- 
tions to justify the satisfaction of 
biological urges? Our céntury more 
than all others has glorified instinct 
and impulse to the detriment of 
reason and divine law. 

Judge Leibowitz therefore comes 
close to a right solution when he 
says: “We've got to start with the 
newly married couples and tell them 
what children mean and what they 
want and what they must have. 
And we've got to do 


it in the very fine Cana 
comprehensive way Conferences 
that the Catholic 

Church does with newlyweds at 


their Cana conferences. We've gol 
to combine church with home.” 
Very good—except that he doesn’t 
go far enough. We've got to re- 
store to public opinion a real re- 
spect for the moral code. 


~~ 
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Crime comics must go. TV and 
movies must be regulated from the 
standpoint of public morals. Play- 
grounds must be set up in the big 
cities. There must be greater stress 
on education of the child’s emotions 
as well as mind. But when all this 
has been done, let us not imagine 
we have solved the problem. These 
projects are only gallant attempts 
to dry up puddles in which delin- 
quency breeds. To get at the funda- 
mental cause of the trouble we have 
to educate our adult populations. 
We have to get the moral law a 
Hooper-rating higher than fun or 
money. 


CATHOLICS AND EVANSTON 


Tue disunity among Christians is 
a scandal. Whatever accom- 
plished at the World Council of 
Churches meeting at Evanston, IIl., 
to end that scandal merits 
praise. 

Obviously, as Cardinal Stritch 
pointed out, the Church could not 
actively participate at Evanston. It 
could not sit down as equal with 
Churches it regards as dissidents. 
In effect, the Church has one doc- 
trine —its right divinely-given to 
teach infallibly. All other doctrines 
we Catholics accept on the strength 
of the Church’s right to teach. Now 
the Church could not offer to bar- 
gain this away. It could not say: 
“Here, I will admit I was wrong on 
the Immaculate Conception or Hell 
or the Eucharist.” For if the 
Church could be wrong on one doc- 
trine, it could be wrong on all and 
as a Church claiming infallibility, 
it would have to cease to exist. The 
great majority of Churches repre- 
sented at Evanston professed to be 
experiential Churches constantly 
being reformed as a result of re- 


was 


our 


ligious experience. But the Catholic 
Church is not a Church born of re- 
ligious experience but one produced 
by the historical Christ. 

It would be a thoroughly un- 
Christian act to disparage the good 
will and earnest efforts of the men 
at Evanston. Unfortunately, as 
Father Liégé has written: “A dissi- 
dent Christian may be truer than 
his Church, a Catholic less true than 
his.” At Evanston were men of the 
deepest sincerity taking steps for- 
ward, whether they realized it or 
not, to the fullness of light in Cath- 
olic unity. One who would dare be- 
little their efforts would run the risk 
of profaning the presence of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Father Gordon Albion states the 
right Catholic attitude in The Tab- 
let of London (July 31, 1954): “The 
delegates to Evans- 
ton will each have 
their own ideas as 
to the means to 
bring about the 
unity that all of us desire. But all 
will be united in prayer for unity 
and to those prayers will be added a 
chorus of prayer arising through- 
out the Catholic Church.” 


Father 
Gordon 
Albion 


319 FRENCHMEN CAN BE WRONG 


‘Tue French Assembly had a date 


with destiny and broke it. The 
European Defense Community was 
a project magnificently conceived 
and generously planned. It was the 
finest attempt Europe has made to- 
ward continental unity and an end 
to the incessant wars of the last 400 
years. The Assembly chose to vote 
against the ratification of the E.D.C. 
treaty and for a perpetuation of hos- 
tility. History will look upon this 
day of balloting as a day of small- 
minded Germanophobia. I hope it 
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will not prove to be the prelude to 
a terrible catastrophe. 

We would expect Communist 
members to vote against E.D.C. It 
was planned as a defense against 
Soviet invasion. We would expect 
the Gaullists to vote against it be- 
cause of their ingrained national- 
ism. But what ever possessed the 
other 137 members who voted it 
down? Apparently, the dominating 
consideration was suspicion § that 
the German army remilitarized un- 
der the Treaty would take its re- 
venge against the French for the 
defeat in 1945. 

In that case, the vote was as stu- 
pid as it was tragic. A wave of re- 
sentment has swept the German na- 
tion—and can we 
blame them? They 
have offered a hand 
to the French and it 
has been spat upon. 
It is said that two-thirds of the 
French people approved the E.D.C. 
but the vote is what counts. Now 


The 
Giant 
Awakes 


what is the prospect that faces these 
bright French legislators? It is the 
prospect of a powerful nation iso- 
lated from the rest of Europe in- 
stead of being integrated into Euro- 
pean unity. What will this giant 
do now that he knows he is un- 
wanted by the French? That is the 
fearful question. 

Adenauer had won the confidence 
of his people but will he be able to 
survive this wave of resentment 
against the French? He will have 
to work long and late to keep Ger- 
many from becoming nationalistic 
once again. If the Germans choose 
to go it alone as they have done 
since the days of Bismarck, an en- 
thusiastically national Germany 
may make overtures to Russia in 
order to bring about the reunion of 
East and West Germany. It does 
seem that Adenauer is striving to 
stave this off by aligning Germany 
more immediately with the U. S. 
and Britain. I hope he is not too 
late. 


The community has been shocked and stirred in the past few 
days by the revelation of the crimes of a small group of ado- 
lescents. There are strong overtones of sadism in the story of 
brutal beatings, whippings, and finally killings. .. . 

It is apparent that in the schools, in the homes and in the 
churches there is a crying need for a re-establishment of a firmer 
moral basis for living in a moral society. 


Editorial in The New York Times, August 22, 


1954. 





OBEDIENCE 
the Price of Freedom 


by Most Rev. Thomas Roberts, S.J. 


Tene is little point in urging the 
principle of collective responsibility 
of Catholics for the Church that is 
theirs, if we do not give concrete ex- 
amples. At an international gather- 
ing of Catholic pressmen in Febru- 
ary, 1950, His Holiness, Pius XII 
stated the functions of a free press 
as known to all of us, and then went 
on: “The Church is a living body 
and something would be lacking to 
her life if expression could not be 
given to public opinion within it. 
For such a lack, both pastors and 
the faithful might be to blame.” It 
would be fatally easy to pile up in- 
stances where the lack has been 
manifest, the consequences deplor- 
able; it will be much more profitable 
to select one of the (happily) many 
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models of discharge of our Catholic 
responsibilities. 

I have chosen an account of the 
Sevenoaks Catholic Association giv- 
en by Captain Stanley Norfolk, R.N. 
(Catholic Herald, July 31, 1953), 
partly because I do not know the 
parish or the writer, also because 
the article illustrates admirably 
Catholic obedience with initiative. 


‘Tes Sevenoaks Catholic Associa- 
tion has grown in five years to a 
membership of over eight hundred 
and fifty in a small country-town 
parish. Besides the usual activities 
of a well-organized parish, with pro- 
vision for intellectual and_ social 
needs of all ages and conditions, the 
parishioners have given effect to 
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Captain Norfolk’s reflection that the 
Church’s attitude to mixed mar- 
riages involves all her children, 
priests and people in an obligation 
to remove their causes as far as pos- 
sible and bring Catholics together. 
In fact, the policy of the Association 
has yielded gratifying results. 

There is farsighted provision for 
individual acts of charity so impor- 
tant to Christians living in a cold, 
impersonal welfare state; a really 
efficient welfare service is in oper- 
ation; “the parish, a rather scattered 
one is broken into districts and sub- 
districts sufficiently small to enable 
the district organizers and their as- 
sistants to keep in personal touch 
with individual members”; those in 
need are put in touch with those 
who can help, for example, those 
with cars arrange to bring neigh- 
bors to church. 

Perhaps the greatest service ren- 
dered by this Association is to pre- 
sent a model of “Catholic action” 
as by papal directive it should be. It 
is common knowledge that these 
directives are far too often circum- 
vented, as they are said to have been 
even in Rome itself (Downside Re- 
view: Spring, 1952: “Apostolate of 
the Laity,” by John M. Todd). 


As Captain Norfolk tells us: 


“The Association is now accepted 
as a force to be reckoned with in lo- 
cal affairs, and regularly undertakes 
negotiations on behalf of Catholic 
interests with the Member of Parlia- 
ment and local authorities. 

“Its claim to speak for the Cath- 
olic community the fact 
that the predominantly lay execu- 
tive committee contaiis a substan- 
tial proportion of members elected 
annuaily by ballot at the A.G.M. 
The executive committee also has a 
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lay chairman, thus guarding against 
any suspicion that it is merely being 
used as a mouthpiece for ‘dictation’ 
from Rome (a very necessary pre- 
caution in this country). 

“The parish priest (continues 
Captain Norfolk} is president of the 
Association and controls its policy; 
but responsibility for the conduct 
of its affairs rests squarely on the 
shoulders of the chairman and exec- 
utive committee.” 


| there are possibilities of 
friction here; the immense advan- 
tages procurable under such a sys- 
tem will be secured as long as the 
Catholic principle of obedience 
rules. That guarantees the same re- 
sults in the parish as in the true 
Christian family or any other unit 
of human beings. 

With thirty years’ experience of 
the Royal Navy, Captain Norfolk is 
in a position to bring home to us the 
achievements possible “because the 
parish is blessed with a_ parish 
priest who realizes that the im- 
mense volume of good will latent in 
this as in every parish can be elfec- 
tively brought into service only by 
taking the laity into his confidence 
and giving them a full share of re- 
sponsibility.” 

Would the story of anticlerical- 
ism in the Latin countries have been 





We present a chapter from a forthcoming 
book, Black Popes: Authority, its Use and 
Abuse, by Archbishop Roberts, S.J. 
right, 1954, by Sheed & Ward, Inc.), wherein 
the author, in discussing the collective re- 
sponsibility of the laity for the Church that 
is theirs, explains the proper nature and 
exercise of both authority and obedience. 
Archbishop Roberts resigned the archiepis- 
copal See of Bombay, India, in 1950, after 
thirteen years of labor in that vast province. 
He now resides at Campion Hall, Oxford, de- 
voting his time to writing and lecturing. 


(Copy- 
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different under priests formed on 
this model? Certain it is that popes 
and bishops in recent years have 
criticized sharply the tendency of 
aloofness keeping priests and people 
apart. 

Priestly ideals of celibacy and 
apostolic poverty have always been 
an incalculably strong power in the 
Church; it is a tragedy when such 
influence is lost or dissipated by any 
suspicion of the clergy founded on 
fact. In most parts of England 
there is no threat to the apostolic 
ideal ot poverty; yet it is not easy to 
commend a priestly religion to a na- 
tion as suspicious of it as the Eng- 
lish. 

Many Irish priests have given to 
Britain the perfection of what was 
needed. An example in point: the 
late Msgr. Beauchamp, all his life 
a priest of an Irish diocese, attained 
such a degree of respect and affec- 
tion as Principal Chaplain of the 
R.A.F. that his “leadership courses” 
under official auspices and at R.A.F. 
expense are now world-wide. They 
have inspired similar efforts in the 
Army and Navy; have been adopted 
by the Anglican and other religions, 
and by some other nations. Na- 
tional Servicemen trained on his 
lines are a leaven in the parishes. 
This great priest found the synthesis 
between the Christian ideal of obe- 
dience and the essentials of patriot- 
ism. 

Unhappily the odd case where a 
priest appears to be a bully, rude or 
overbearing, “lording it over the 
flock as the pagans do” is more 
often quoted and much longer re- 
membered. 


Ties attitude of the clergy to the 
Catholic Press is one decisive factor 
in the establishment of a sound 
Catholic public opinion. In some 


countries, priests are editors of 
most of the Catholic papers. There 
are notable advantages in our Eng- 
lish Catholic system of lay manage- 
ment of the weeklies; this supposes 
and promotes an educated Catholic 
laity; it “commends” Catholicism in 
quarters where priests are suspect; 
it cultivates more effectively the 
wide field where Catholic principles 
in relation to everyday problems call 
for information and_ discussion. 
The very important lesson is under- 
lined for Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics that God does not use Pope 
and Bishop as miraculous “oracles,” 
but that all Hrs children must study 
His will if they would know, love 
and obey it. 

As regards clerical control of the 
Catholic Press, it is important to de- 
fend Catholic principles and to keep 
an open mind on their application 
in any given circumstances. Mr. 
Blanshard expresses a very common 
notion when he says that the Cath- 
olic Press is muzzled. Sometimes it 
has been; always it may be; that is 
just another way of saying that 
churchmen are human, so liable to 
be stupid, perverse or both. 


| * is no human arrangement but 
God’s ordinance that His Church is 
a monarchical government of Pope 
and Bishop; that implies clerical 
control at least of Catholic issues as 
a requirement beyond discussion. It 
is not less true that again by God’s 


ordinance Catholic authority is 
charged with the responsibility of 
reasonable control to the point of 
being a pattern to the world. 

For example, the right of censor- 
ship is inherent in episcopal control 
of the Press. Granted Catholic pre- 
mises no reasonable person can 
deny that, any more than he could 
deny the right of a government to 
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control obscene or treasonable lit- 
erature. We accepted this principle 
in wartime even to the extent of 
submitting to control of our private 
correspondence; it was not, how- 
ever, thought disloyal to stigmatize 
the foolish use of such rights which 
only defeated its own object. 

In the same way, ecclesiastical 
censors yielding to the temptation 
of “throwing their weight about,” 
and regarding the exercise of their 
rights as an end in itself, compro- 
mise that most solemn trust—-God’s 
authority—all the more gravely as 


the issues are more serious. They 
expose the Church to ridicule; they 
compromise the sacred claims of 
obedience, contributing to its world- 
wide rejection at the present time- 
a rejection due in part to arbitrary 
demands and servile acceptance. 


To particularize: Where papers are 
edited and managed by the laity, 
priests are usually (though not of 
necessity) the chief distributing 
agents; many more people buy at 
the church door than through their 
newsagents. This system makes it 
possible for a priest to abuse his 
authority by imposing, in effect, his 
personal preferences and banning <¢ 
particular Catholic paper. We in- 
stance this because we know of cases 
where it has been done and (nat- 
urally) defended; but who can deny 
that Christian justice, charity and 
the ideal of freedom would be far 
better served by a letter to the Edi- 
tor stating his objection, leaving to 
parishioners the facility to buy the 
paper of their choice and to judge 
for themselves. 

Again, the supply and presenta- 
tion of news is partly dependent on 
the clergy. Priests critical of the 
“sensational” in the popular week- 
lies (I have been a sinner myself in 


this matter) even to the point of 
finding it penitential to read them, 
should in fairness award very high 
marks to the achievement of win- 
ning a circulation for Catholic pa- 
pers probably in proportion the 
highest in the world. 

Also in fairness, if there is some 
justification for the agonized com- 
plaint of a priest that our most 
trivial acts are spotlighted much as 
the secular papers publicize the 
chorus girl, let this be remembered: 
the unhappy news editor is being 
pestered by parishioners (never, 
surely, by their priests?) to turn a 
national paper into a parish maga- 
zine! Contrariwise, priests are too 
often guilty of inconsistency in us- 
ing the Catholic Press when it serves 
their purpose but, when it does not, 
of withholding reasonable facilities 
for gathering information. 


As to what may or may not be pub- 
lished, for instance in letters to the 
Catholic Press, there is a balance to 
be struck between the claims of au- 
thority to respect and of subjects to 
express their needs. The history of 
the Church suggests an alarming 
gap between the apostolic frankness 
of New Testament practice and our 
post-Reformation practice so much 
conditioned by the necessity to stand 
together against a common enemy. 

Examples could be multiplied in- 
definitely; one that struck me vividly 
in my position as Bishop to the Allied 
Forces in the East is the extraor- 
dinary lack of provision for Confir- 
mation, especially when it was most 
needed. Yet I was able to obtain 
from Rome the faculty to confirm 
for all chaplains in the East, be- 
cause the power latent in every 
priest is unquestioned. 

What is puzzling and disquieting 
is the tendency to leave all such mat- 
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ters to priests working in curial of- 
fices, in danger of acquiring the 
bureaucratic mind, tempted to over- 
look the day-to-day need of the 
struggling layman and the represen- 
tation of his pastors working on the 
spot. 

Such was in part the explanation 
of English Catholics left with no 
Confirmation at all just when the 
agonizing crisis of the penal times 
cried out for it. 


I. the Pope is Father—he is the 
Holy Father—of four hundred mil- 
lion people his children must have 
the rights of all children to talk to 
their father and state their needs. 
In practice, his responsibility must 
either remain undischarged or be 
exercised effectively through pastors 
in dioceses and parishes who really 
know their sheep “by name.” The 
parable clearly must refer to indi- 
vidual needs sympathetically under- 
stood; such understanding supposes 
in pastors the fullest readiness to 
listen. 

Unbounded edification has been 
given to the world by the accessibil- 
ity of the present Holy Father, at 
heavy cost to himself; but in the 
nature of things his attitude can 
benefit the millions only insofar as 
his subordinates in and outside 
Rome “learn of him as he of Christ.” 
I was edified (and, to tell the truth, 
appalled) at the demands made on 
Indian bishops by individuals of 
their flocks; “you are my father and 
my mother” holds for twenty-four 
hours. That is the story of the Gos- 
pels. 

Our “civil servants” we can call 
to account by reporting them to 
their superiors; by letters to the 
Press; by reference to our Member 
of Parliament. The “spiritual serv- 
ant” has practically none of these 


sanctions. Where the civil servant 
has the pressing motive of career, 
reputation or family, even bread 
and butter, the priest (or nun) has 
just Heaven and Hell; both seem at 
times a long way off. 


Tue personal holiness intended to 
carry the whole weight distributed 
for the layman over so many pillars 
presupposes constant self-examina- 
tion or self-criticism. Why, then, 
be so nervous about accepting out- 
side assistance in the process? Jes- 
uit superiors have “admonitors,” on 
the principle that even years of 
ascetic training do not eliminate 
self-deception. We all declare our- 
selves miserable sinners at the al- 
tar; if we mean it, we must descend 
from the general to the particular, 
and accept (if we cannot welcome) 
a friendly push or two. 

This attitude tends to be blocked 
by a certain false loyalty to institu- 
tions (whether Church, order or 
parish)—a more proper description 
would be ecclesiastical jingoism. 
That spirit has done untold harm 
up to our own times, in disputes 
between “secular” and “regular” 
clergy. Paradoxically much of it in 
England was about “perfection.” 
As a “religious” myself, responsible 
for the education and government 
of large numbers of secular clergy, 
I had occasion constantly to appeal 
to the holiness of the priestly ideal. 
Surely that ideal held in common 
inside and outside religious orders 
should be not only their bond of 
unity but a stimulus to the only 
rivalry permissible to Christian 
apostles; every priest is threatened 
by worldly influences tending to 
lower his ideals; all orders tend in- 
evitably to formalism, to keeping 
the shadow and losing the substance 
of poverty, obedience and the like. 
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Christians should regard a little 
frank comment on such matters as 
a favor not an insult. 


As to determining the frontiers of 
authority, the laity as well as bish- 
ops and priests are liable to be 
asked to sign this or that petition to 
the Holy See. Thus, if large num- 
bers of such petitions seek the defi- 
nition of the doctrine (as revealed 
truth) of Mary as Mediatrix of all 
the ordinary theological 
machinery may be set in motion and 
there may be a new definition. 

In such a case, the petitions have 
great importance as witnessing to 
the desires—and therefore beliefs 
of the Faithful themselves; so 
guided by the Holy Spirit, unanim- 
ity practically establishes the truth; 
this was the case with Catholic be- 
lief in the Assumption before its re- 
cent definition. 

The unanimity was an argument 
that the truth could be safely de- 
fined; the opposition to definition 
appealed to this very unanimity as 
proving a definition uncalled for; 
there was no such doubt about the 
matter as there was in previous 
cases where councils or popes de- 
fined only in order to give certainty 
and end disputes. 


graces, 


Navaernessss anyone at all who is 
asked to sign a petition, be he priest, 
seminarist, layman, woman or child 
is faced with a real responsibility, 
and to initiate such a petition is to 
undertake a far graver responsibil- 
ity, for it is inevitably to court the 
dangers of uninformed and uncon- 
sidered action, of the “pressure 
group” and “mass psychology” too 
familiar in another context. 

In practice, more odium theologi- 


cum is generated than the advan- 
tages seem to warrant; and there is 
risk of heavy casualties to Christian 
sincerity and charity through the 
possible bandying of charges of dis- 
loyalty on the one hand and syco- 
phancy on the other. 

The timeliness also of definitions 
is a question to which bishops, 
priests and faithful are asked to 
contribute. It is significant that the 
division between bishops at the 
Vatican Council on the expediency 
of defining papal infallibility was 
largely between prelates in Catholic 
countries and those in non-Catholic 
or non-Christian ones. The latter 
had perpetually to justify not only 
the substance of papal authority 
but its exercise; they were up 
against deep-rooted suspicions that 
Rome had always remained anxious 
to extend the territory of revealed 
truth. 


nts who have traveled widely or 
had intimate dealings with non- 
Catholics could probably parallel 
my experience with an Anglican 
bishop who once told me that he 
had done all he could, and success- 
fully, to persuade his own brother 
to accept the papal claims. He went 
on to say that certain types of mind 
needed the Roman attitude to au- 
thority and could never be happy 
without it!—he had said very ex- 
plicitly what is so often implied and 
is a not uncommon point of view. 

The Inspired Book insists that 
Christ and His bride the Church are 
in the relation of perfect husband 
and wife. The word “obedience” is 
used of such a wife; it excludes 
everything not consistent with the 
use of authority as God’s most sa- 
cred trust to man. 





Wild Fields 


by ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


‘Tne old meadow seemed to be one 
sweep of crimson flame where the 
devil’s paint brush was in its glory; 
and the sudden wonder of it set me 
to musing on the significance of 
wild fields as most of us know them 
in many areas of our country. They 
seem to form dim pages in our book 
of memories and experiences, and 
we turn them over with only a cas- 
ual glance, forgetting that they have 
their revelations and their abiding 
charm. 

This page in my book of memo- 
ries is one I have come to know well. 
I had seen it first as I have de- 
scribed it, coming upon it as I 
turned the curve in a _ long-aban- 
doned road; and I learned to know 
it through the changes of many sea- 
sons—much as one ponders a loved 
page of text whose thought is not 
easily grasped in one reading; in 
fact, one must turn to it again and 
again. Emerson’s dictum that a 
book should be read thrice if one is 
to know its fullness of meaning 
holds true of my wild fields. 


Tue story of my wild field, gay 
with flame of the devil’s paint brush, 
begins with pioneers, of course, who 
swept away the huge trees that cov- 
ered it, giants some of them, of 
whom it is recorded that some were 


six feet through the butt and stood 
one hundred and more feet into the 
sky—tall candles lifted into beauty 
in the noble cathedrals of the an- 
cient woods. 

A century passed, and plow and 
scythe labored across its furrows as 
descendants of the pioneers toiled 
with their heritages. Then the open- 
ing of the West with its promise of 
rich lands and a rich future lured 
them away; and now I have my 
lonely field of silence — neglected 
and forgotten except by those of us 
who pause to read its page. 

Certainly, however, its story is not 
that of frustration and futility by 
any means. Aside from providing 
food for generations of cattle and 
men, it was the proving-ground of 
generations who knew that to labor 
is to pray. All of them have van- 
ished now, but much of the signifi- 
cance of labor and sweat of the brow 
became a part of the philosophy of 





The wild fields dear to Arthur Wellace 
Peach are to be found in all their beauty in 
his own rugged State of Vermont. “I am a 
Vermonter,” he says with quiet pride, “going 
back to about 1770, and the history of the 
State is an old hobby and interest that began 
with my grandfather’s tall tales of the old 
days—and some of them, I know now, were 
very tall.” Mr. Peach is Director of the Ver- 
mont Historical Society. 











life of the men who toiled there, for 
I know the history of many of them 
as revealed through their descend- 
ants—strong men who made lasting 
contributions to my state and states 
in the West. Only to the careless 
eye does a wild field suggest sur- 
render. The triumphant earth may, 
indeed, be a symbol of the trium- 
phant human spirit, and love of the 
land may reach out to greater loves 
which mean service to others. 


ve it is not so much in my field’s 
suggestion of the toil that fash- 
ioned it and the rewards the field 
gave the toilers that I find my main 
interest. A wild field is a page of 
beauty, a mixture of poetry and 
prose with the poetry the dominant 
theme—a guide to the cool and quiet 
places out of the turmoil of the 
world’s contentions. Any inner 
knowledge of such a field grows out 
of an acquaintance with it. 

I have known it in many moods. 
It is most beautiful, possibly, when 
it dons its crimson flaming robe of 
autumn, when the swallows from 
the old barn far down the road 
weave their amazing patterns of 
flight above it, and the autumn 
cloud-shadows trace their mysteri- 
ous symbols across it. I have seen 
orioles, bits of “sunset given” wings, 
glimmer across it, coming from 
some old elm down the abandoned 
road. And the magic lasts until sud- 
denly the sky is empty of swallows, 
and I know the crimson field will 
vanish through the mysterious al- 
chemy of the seasons and don the 
white samite of the snow. 


ie is quite the mood of many in our 
northern land to look upon the snow 
as a depressing spectacle. Actually, 
no one who looks on the snow of a 
wild field with observant eye will 
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find the beauty of it depressing. 
The skilled fingers of the wind have 
shaped the snow into many themes 
that the eye can read — surges of 
whiteness that beat like soundless 
breakers on hidden shores and long 
curves of peace where the slow tides 
were stilled even as they turned, re- 
treating toward the woods. 

A sunny noon will set myriad of 
crystals alight; the afternoon shad- 
ows will color the dips and turns 
with purple tints as in the trough 
of a wave, and the late afternoon 
sunset will touch each crest with 
flame. And here and there one can 
read a message in the footprints of 
wild things, very much at home, 
now that man has gone—the tri- 
angles of the rabbit, leaving the 
shelter of his brush-laden hillside 
for a festive ramble, the neat script 
of the deer hoofs writing casual 
words across the white page; and 
there are the scribbled notes of the 
small woodfolk and the mice, par- 
ticularly, emerging from nests in 
the woven grass of the summer be- 
neath the snow. 


Srame, of course, is the hour of 
prophecy. Looking at a wild field 
sarly in the spring, one can hardly 
believe that within its gray and un- 
impressive monotony so much of 
magic can be hidden. The first hint 
that man should not believe his eyes 
alone appears in the slow, creeping 
fires of green that appear through 
the drabness, proving again that 
there may be far more in a quiet 
and commonplace page than we 
realize. 

No one will ever watch the text 
arise on that page day by day, but 
the springtime visitor, coming now 
and then or passing by, cannot es- 
cape the wonder—the silent trans- 
formation of a gray fiel? into acres 











of green, studded here and there by 
the early flowers that find refuge in 
a field that men no longer plow and 
harrow. 

The emergence of summer is 
merely an extension of the spring 
ritual. As suddenly as they van- 
ished the swallows are back again, 
knitting their ancient pattern with 
wide, marvelous wings; the orioles 
flicker across the grass; and before 
one is really aware of it, the tall 
grass is answering the summons of 
the wind and showing by hurrying 
billows running in serried ranks 
toward the old stonewalls that con- 
versation can be carried on by 
means of syllables unknown to man. 


So we return to the autumn and 
the autumn mood of my wild field. 
Perhaps I do, after all, cherish it 
most; if so, because it has taught 
me that autumn, quite contrary to 
many an older poet’s song, is not a 
mood of defeat and death; rather it 
is the mood of triumphant hours, 
the high crest of the year toward 
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which all other seasons move. At 
least, it is the mood that lingers as 
one lingers over a beloved page 
wherein insight is profound and 
meanings understandable even 
though not exactly phrased in a 
page’s limited vocabulary. 


Pranars the basic value in know- 
ing a wild field, a garden, some 
chosen woodland, or any spot where 
beauty lingers, rests, after all, in the 
mood of remembrance. Alfred 
Noyes has said this: “Remembrance 
is as vital to nations as men. It not 
only prevents us losing the real 
value of the past, but it infinitely 
increases the worth of 


our own 
lives here and now. It enriches 
them with unnumbered associa- 


tions. The commonest flower in the 
English hedgerow is touched with 
special glory when we remember 
how Chaucer and Shakespeare 
loved it. ‘Under our feet in the 
grasses the clinging magic runs.’” 

His point of view is true, I am 
sure, of a wild field. 
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Snake in Suburbia’s Garden 
by William C. Kernan 


Twenty miles north of New York 
City in Westchester, “the rich- 
est and most beautiful county in 
the world,” lies suburban Scars- 
dale, the wealthiest and, as many 
think, the most beautiful commu- 
nity in the county. In its population 
of about 15,000 are some of the 
country’s leading executives in busi- 
ness and finance along with numer- 
ous others who are prominent in 
the fields of communications, adver- 
tising and the professions. 

Six years ago a Scarsdale resident 
and investment broker, Otto E. 
Dohrenwend, detected signs of Com- 
munist penetration of the local 
school system. He presented such 
evidence as he had at the time to 
the school authorities. But, finding 
that neither they nor other village 
bigwigs paid attention to it, he or- 
ganized a non-sectarian, non-polit- 
ical Citizens Committee whose chief 
purpose for existence was the ex- 
posure of Communist infiltration of 
the Scarsdale schools. The Commit- 


tee has been kept busy ever since. 
The Board of Education on its part, 
although unable to refute the Com- 
mittee’s documented evidence rela- 
tive to Communist influences in the 
schools, has consistently refused to 
root them out. 


Mos: recent, and perhaps most 
flagrant, instance of Communist in- 
filtration turned up last February. 
It came through the medium of a 
cantata, The Lonesome Train, which 
purports to be the story, told in song 
and verse, of Abraham Lincoln’s fu- 
neral train. It was presented in as- 
sembly by pupils of Scarsdale’s 


Edgewood School as the “sixth 
grade’s contribution to Bill of 


Rights Week and _ Brotherhood 
Week.” Its author, Millard Lampell, 
and Earl Robinson, who wrote the 
score, have been identified in Gov- 
ernment reports as members of the 
Communist party and both have 
long records of affiliation with Com- 
munist fronts and causes. 


Interesting is the fact that The 
Lonesome Train was considered 
worthy of presentation at the Lenin 
Memorial Meeting, under the aus- 
pices of the New York County, 
Queens and Cultural Division of the 
Communist Party, held on January 
18, 1950, in Manhattan Center, New 
York City. Announced as speakers 
were convicted and _ top-ranking 
Communists Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., 
and Gus Hall. 


Wise DaiLty WorkKER, in published 
advertisements on January 16, 17 
and 18, 1950, about this important 
Communist celebration, announced 
a “Special Performance of The 
Lonesome Train.” Again on Janu- 
ary 17, 18 and 19, 1950, The Daily 
Worker advertised a second Lenin 
Memorial Meeting, held this time on 
January 19, under the auspices of 
the Bronx County Communist Party 
at the Bronx Winter Garden. It was 
to be addressed by Robert Thomp- 
son, another of the eleven convicted 
and top-ranking Communists. At 
this meeting, too, according to The 
Daily Worker, the assembled con- 
spirators and enemies of America 
were to be favored with a “Special 
Performance of The 
Train.” 

The Citizens Committee pointedly 
asked the Board of Education “why 
something so acceptable for presen- 
tation at Lenin Memorial Meetings 
of the Communist party was consid- 
ered fit for study and presentation 
in the Edgewood School?” 

To document its charges the Citi- 
zens Committee cited the report of 
the U. S. Senate Subcommittee In- 
vestigating Subversive Infiltration of 
Radio, Television and the Entertain- 
ment Industry (1951-52) which de- 
scribed Millard Lampel!, who wrote 
the text of The Lonesome Train, as 


Lonesome 


a “hard-core Communist.” The re- 
port was signed by Senators East- 
land, McCarran and Watkins. 


Tine after time Lampell refused to 
answer questions before the Sub- 
committee on “the grounds of the 
fifth amendment: that the answer 
may tend to incriminate me.” Per- 
haps two examples will suffice to 
show how he responded to the ques- 
tions: 

Mr. Arens (staff director of the 
Subcommittee). “I put it to you as 
a fact and ask you to affirm or deny 
the fact that you have been closely 
associated with the well-known na- 
tional Communist Party function- 
ary, Jack Stachel, and have been 
under his direct discipline.” 

Mr. Lampell. “I refuse to answer 
that question on the grounds pre- 
viously stated.” 

Mr. Arens. “I put it to you as a 
fact and ask you to affirm or deny 
the fact that you are now and you 
have been a member of the Com- 
munist Party.” 

Mr. Lampell. “I must refuse to 
answer that question on_ the 
grounds previously stated.” 


Promne further, the Citizens Com- 
mittee found that on April 27 and 
May 25, 1951, another witness had 
appeared before the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee. He was 
Vincent W. Hartnett, who was as- 





William C. Kernan is one of the leading 
members of the Scarsdale Citizens Commit- 
tee organized to purge the public schools 
there of Communist influences. In this arti- 
cle he gives a documented account of one of 
the most recent and flagrant instances of in- 
filtration which, incredibly, the Scarsdale 
Board of Education continues to disregard. 
Dr. Kernan, now a Catholic—after twenty- 
three years in the Episcopal ministry—tells 
the story of his conversion in The Road to 
Certainty, recently published. 
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signed to Naval Intelligence during 
World War II; who, in recent years, 
has made a special study of “Com- 
munist penetration and influence in 
the theatrical field and in the field 
of radio and television.” 

Mr. Hartnett, testifying as an ex- 
pert, had some illuminating things 
to say about Mr. Lampell who wrote 
the text of The Lonesome Train. 
Mr. Hartnett began by stating, “One 
of the most active and capable Com- 
munists in the United States is Mil- 
lard Lampell, a ‘triple-threat man’ 
of the Communist Party.” Having 
said that, Mr. Hartnett went on to 
fill some five pages with testimony 
regarding Mr. Lampell’s extensive 
connections with Communist fronts 
and causes. 


Tun Citizens Committee uncovered 
still a third witness. He was Allan 
E. Sloane, radio and screen writer, 
who appeared voluntarily on Janu- 
ary 13, 1954, before a U. S. House 
Subcommittee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. He was at one time Mr. 
Lampell’s friend and roommate. 
Here is some of his testimony: 

Mr. Sloane (speaking about Mr. 
Lampell) “. . . from time to time 
we would be talking and he would 
discuss the fact that I should, as he 
said, solidify my political tendencies 
and join outright with the Commu- 
nist Party, of which he was a mem- 
ber at that time. . . . Finally, after 
several months’ prodding, I went 
with him to a meeting of the Com- 
munist Party at the Dome. It was 
a dance hall on 6th Avenue, between 
9th and 10th Streets, and I joined.” 

Mr. Tavenner (counsel for the 
Subcommittee). “Then you would 
attribute your relationship particu- 
larly with Millard Lampell as being 
the controlling factor in bringing 
you into the Communist Party?” 


Mr. Sloane. “| would by all means 
consider it the controlling factor, 
yes. He was the trigger to my per- 
haps emotional or humanitarian 
outlook or attitude... .” 


M.. SLOANE testified further that, 
to his own knowledge, Mr. Lam- 
pell’s “residence on Grove Street in 
Greenwich Village was the place of 
group meetings, called a_ study 
group, where you would come and 
have explained to you the ‘true’ or 
party meaning of the latest histor- 
ical event... .” 

It might be added that Commu- 
nists also have a “party meaning” 
for past historical events — like 
those we observe in the life of 
Abraham Lincoln. It was this Com- 
munist meaning, as we shall see, 
that Mr. Lampell wove into his 
Lonesome Train which Scarsdale 
school children studied and pre- 
sented in assembly. 


Mu. SLOANE referred in his testi- 
mony to one Peter Lyon, a 
writer. This is interesting and, as 
it turns out for our Lonesome Train, 
significant as well. For who is Peter 


radio 


Lyon? The Senate Subcommittee 
Investigating Subversive Infiltration 
of Radio, Television and the Enter- 
tainment Industry linked him with 
Millard Lampell thus: “Two promi- 
nent radio writers who are leaders 
of the pro-Communist faction of the 
Radio Writers Guild are Robert C. 
Lyon, Jr. (Peter Lyon), and Millard 
Lampell, who have notorious rec- 
ords of affiliation with Communist 
fronts and causes. In addition to 
the accompanying testimony, it is 
the information of the subcommit- 
tee from unimpeachable sources 
that Robert C. Lyon, Jr. (Peter 
Lyon), and Millard Lampell are 
hard-core Communists.” 
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This is the Peter Lyon to whom 
Mr. Sloane referred in his testimony 
before the House Subcommittee 
when he said, “. . . during my room- 
mateship with Millard Lampell, he 
would visit Mr. Peter Lyon with fre- 
quency, if not regularity, to discuss 
with him the work he was doing. 
The work at the time consisted of a 
cantata based on the life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” 


Tue LONESOME TRAIN is based on 
the life of Abraham Lincoln. It is a 
cantata and was so described by 
Mr. Lampell in his testimony be!ore 
the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee. According to People in 
Literature, in which the text ap- 
pears, it was written in 1942, the 
year during which Mr. Sloane 
roomed with Mr. Lampell. 

Upon scanning this evidence, 
members of the Citizens Committee 
asked themselves the question, 
What else could you expect to find 
but Communist propaganda in a 
cantata created by two men de- 
scribed in a Government report as 
“hard-core” Communists—in a can- 
tata performed at Lenin Memorial 
Meetings of the Communist party? 

One more bit of evidence by Mr. 
Sloane. He told the House Subcom- 
mittee that he had met and be- 
friended a young Esthonian anti- 
Soviet, Reinnarma by name, who 
having been deported to Russia, 
escaped and came finally with his 
wife and child to the United States 
where for a time they shared Mr. 
Sloane’s apartment. 

One day Mr. Lampell came to 
visit Mr. Sloane who introduced him 
to Reinnarma, the anti-Communist 
escapee. “I told him Reinnarma’s 
story,” said Mr. Sloane, “and when 
Reinnarma left the room Lampell 
turned to me and said, ‘How can you 


bring people like this into our coun- 
try? What kind of thing is this for 
you to do? A man like this will take 
up arms against the Soviet Union!’ 
So I asked him to leave my house 
and not to come back again.” 

Turning its attention to Earl Rob- 
inson, who wrote the score for The 
Lonesome Train, the Citizens Com- 
mittee found that he is listed as an 
identified Communist in the 1952 
annual report of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. The 
1948 report of the California Senate 
Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties lists Mr. Robinson as having 
been affiliated with at least fourteen 
Communist fronts. 

The California Senate report does 
not exhaust Mr. Robinson’s Com- 
munist affiliations. He has been ac- 
tive in the Communist movement 
since the thirties right down to the 
present year. The Daily Worker 
mentioned him on March 25 and 26, 
1954, as one of a number of promi- 
nent stars headed by Paul Robesui 
in connection with a benefit spon- 
sored by the American Labor Party 
of the Bronx. The Daily Worker 
also listed him as a participant in a 
“Hootenanny,” on April 3, 1954, 
under the auspices of People’s Art- 
ists. 


Tue Citizens Committee in a pre- 
pared statement distributed widely 
in Scarsdale, said: “In the study 
and presentation of The Lonesome 
Train the children have necessarily 
been led to believe that its authors 
are champions of American free- 
dom, whereas in truth they are sup- 
porters of the Communist conspir- 
acy to destroy American freedom. 

“No one in the Edgewood School 
told the children the truth they are 
entitled to know—that the authors 
of The Lonesome Train, which they 
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studied and presented in assembly, 
are in reality the close friends of the 
worst and most deadly enemies 
America has ever known. Viewed 
in this light, the moral wrong per- 
petrated by the Scarsdale school 
authorities against the children en- 
trusted to their protection is so 
blameworthy that only those can 
overlook it who are either too igno- 
rant to realize its seriousness, or too 
pro-Communist to object.” 

Now, the content of The 
Lonesome Train. It is so patently 
loaded with Communist propaganda 
that even a tyro in Communist lore 
could detect it. The essential thesis 
of the cantata is that the great and 
Abraham Lincoln was_ the 
champion of one class of people, 
those whom the Communists claim 
to represent: the masses, the work- 
ers, the farmers. They, according to 
Communist propaganda and The 
Lonesome Train, were Lincoln’s 
friends and he was theirs and only 
theirs. 


as to 


ROC rd 


This is the class struggle empha- 
sis of Communism. It is basic to 
Communism. Mr. Lampell identi- 
fies Lincoln with it. The Lonesome 
Train puts it this way: 


“And you know who Lincoln's peo- 
ple were... 

A Kansas farmer, a 
sailor, 
An_ Irish 
tailor; 
An old storekeeper shaking his 

head, 
Handing over a loaf of bread... 
They were his people, he was their 
man.” 


Brooklyn 


policeman, a Jewish 


| what about businessmen, in- 
dustrialists, and property owners? 
They're part of the people too. They 
helped to save the Union for which 


Lincoln fought the Civil War. Their 
sons marched in the ranks, fought 
in the field, suffered and died. What 
about them? Weren't they Lincoln’s 
people too? No, not in the Commu- 
nist interpretation of American his- 
tory; not in The Lonesome Train 
either. There, they are the enemy, 
Lincoln’s enemy, the enemy of Lin- 
coln’s people, and the enemy of 
freedom. 

In The Lonesome Train, while 
others mourn for the martyred Lin- 
coln, they rejoice. You can’t have 
any sympathy for them. They're 
the enemy. The businessmen, in- 
dustrialists, and property owners 
are the enemy. This is the class 
struggle emphasis of Communism. 
The Lonesome Train puts it this 
way: 


“Mr. Lincoln, are you dead? 
you really dead? 

And some wanted him dead for a 
long time. 

A cotton speculator turred away 
from the coffin, saying: 

‘All right, boys, the drinks are on 
me!’ 

For there were those who cursed 
the Union, 

Those who 
apart; 

While the sound of the freedom 
guns still echoed, 

Copperheads struck at the people’s 
heart.” 


Are 


wanted the 


people 


Tue Copperheads were people in 
the North who sympathized with 
the South during the Civil War. 
They were Lincoln’s enemies. They 
bore the name of a poisonous snake 
Mr. Lampell equates them with 


“cotton speculator.” He is the 
enemy. He is in business. He buys 
and sells. Maybe he makes a profit. 
That is bad. He is Lincoln's enemy, 
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and the enemy of Lincoln’s people, 
and the enemy of freedom. He is 
like a poisonous snake. He repre- 
sents a whole class of Americans 
who are Lincoln’s enemies, and the 
enemies of freedom—just as the 
“old storekeeper shaking his head” 
represents a whole class of Ameri- 
cans who are Lincoln’s friends and 
the friends of freedom. Your sym- 
pathy is enlisted on the side of Lin- 
coln and his friends —the store- 
keepers, the tailors, the farmers, 
the workers. Your resentment is 
aroused against Lincoln’s enemies 

the businessmen, the “specu- 
lators.” 

The same theme occurs again in 
The Lonesome Train when Mr. 
Lampell refe*s to the arrival of Lin- 
coln’s funeral train in Cleveland: 
" the crowds were there ...a 
million people came from northern 
Ohio . . . to mourn.” But “some 
went home to celebrate.” Who were 
they? Listen: 


“Some in the north and some in the 
west, 

And some by the President’s side, 

Cursed him every day that he lived, 

And cheered on the day he died! 

The Copperheads. . . 

A New York politician 
like Lincoln. . 

An Ohio businessman 
like Negroes... 

A Chicago newspaper 
didn’t like people. 


who didn’t 
who didn’t 


editor who 


” 


Wis there never a farmer who 
didn’t like Negroes? Or a store- 
keeper? Or a tailor who didn’t like 
people? Or a sailor who didn’t like 
Lincoln? The Communists pretend 
not. The Lonesome Train makes no 
reference to that. The stigma of ha- 
tred for Lincoln, Negroes, and “peo- 
ple” must be reserved, in Communist 


‘ 


propaganda, for “a politician’”—“a 
businessman” — “a newspaper edi- 
tor.” They all belong to one class. 
They all live, according to the Com- 
munists, to preserve the preroga- 
tives of their class—the class which 
the. Communists have marked for 
destruction. 

You must get used to hating 
them, to associating them with Lin- 
coln’s enemies, with the enemies of 
Lincoln’s people, with the enemies 
of freedom. They are the enemy. 
They belong with the Copperheads, 
with the people who bear the name 
of a poisonous snake. Teach Amer- 
icans that. Teach them what Com- 
munists want them to learn. Teach 
them to hate. 


Bsrecuszy teach children to hate. 
They will have more time to get used 
to hating. They will be the better 
instruments for the Communist 
revolution which issues from hatred 
for the detested “capitalists,” Lin- 
coln’s enemies, the enemies of Lin- 
coln’s people, the enemies of free- 
dom. 

Give children The Lonesome 
Train. Let them study it, absorb its 
words, sing its music. The Commu- 
nists like it. They listen to special 
performances of it at their Lenin 
Memorial meetings. It’s O.K. It’s 
got the right propaganda slant. You 
can’t begin too early to teach people 
to hate the “speculators” — the 
“businessmen’’—the enemies of the 
“people.” So, begin with children, 
the younger they are, the better. 
Give them The Lonesome Train. 
Give them Communist propaganda! 


oo Citizens Committee contends 


that Searsdale children ought to 
study material that teaches them 
the truth about America—that it is 
not a country, as Communists want 
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it to be, for one class of people only; 
that it is a country for all people, 
regardless of class, or race, or reli- 
gion. Scarsdale school children 
ought to be taught to keep America 
that kind of country, Abraham Lin- 
coln’s kind of country, the kind of 
country he had in his heart and 
which he bequeathed to us in the 
words, “with malice toward none, 
with charity for all.” 

Look again at the Communist 
theme in The Lonesome Train—this 
time in outright, blatant form. A 
woman speaks: 


“Well, I say, America for Amer- 
icans. What happens on the other 
side of the ocean shouldn’t be any 
skin off our backs. Right, Mr. Lin- 


9 


coln? 
Lincoln answers: 


“Well, I'll tell you, ma’am. It 
seems to me the strongest bond of 
human sympathy, outside your fam- 
ily of course, should be the one unit- 
ing all working people of all na- 
tions, tongues and kindreds.” (Em- 
phasis is Lampell’s.) 


Demessn did write substantially 
these words in his reply to the New 
York Workingmen’s Democratic Re- 


publican Association. Standing 
alone, as they do in the text of The 
Lonesome Train, they would seem 
to place Lincoln at the side of Karl 
Marx who cried, “Workers of the 
world, unite!” It is clearly Mr. 
Lampell’s intention that Lincoln 
should be made to appear on the 
side of Karl Marx, on the Commu- 
nist side, on the side of one class, 
the working class. 

All Communist propaganda is de- 
ceptive, but none is more diabolical 
than that which distorts the words 
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of our national heroes in order to 
make them appear as sympathetic 
to the class struggle thesis of Com- 
munism. 


Tuar is precisely what Mr. Lam- 
pell tries to do in The Lonesome 
Train by quoting words of Lincoln 

out of context. For when you 
read the whole paragraph (in Lin- 
coln’s letter to the Workingmen’s 
Association) from which Mr. Lam- 
pell wrenched the words quoted 
above, you see that Lincoln did not 
think of himself as the friend of one 
class of people only; but, as he ever 
was—as every American must 
ways be—the friend of all 
people. 


al- 
the 


Hene is what Lincoln really said: 
“None are so deeply interested to 
resist the present rebellion as the 
working people. Let them beware 
of prejudice working division and 
hostility among themselves. The 
most notable feature of a disturb- 
ance in your city last summer, was 
the hanging of some working people 
by other working people. It should 
never be so. The strongest bond of 
human sympathy, outside of the 
family relationship, should be one 
uniting all working people, of all 
nations, and tongues, and kindreds. 
Nor should this lead to a war upon 
property, or the owners of property. 
Property is the fruit of labor—prop- 
erty is desirable—is a positive good 
in the world. That some should be 
rich, shows that others may become 
rich, and hence is just encourage- 
ment to industry and enterprise. 
Let not him who is houseless pull 
down the house of another; but let 
him labor diligently and build one 
for himself, thus by example assur- 
ing that his own shall be safe from 
violence when built.” 
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‘Tuat is what Lincoln really said. 
It absolutely contradicts the impres- 
sion Mr. Lampell sought to convey 
by wrenching a few of Lincoln’s 
words out of context. It shows Lin- 
coln to have been opposed to the 
class war that Communists seek to 
foment. Lincoln was not against the 
rich, or the owners of property, or 
those engaged in business enter- 
prise. He was for them. He was for 
all men, rich and poor. He stood on 
the side of liberty and justice—for 
all. 

The Scarsdale Board of Educa- 
tion, having investigated the Citi- 
zens Committee’s charges, discov- 
ered for itself that Mr. Lampell had 
wrenched Lincoln’s words from 
their context. “In our view,” the 
Board stated, “it is a gravely repre- 
hensible offense to tear a quotation 
from its context in the manner 
which was done here.” 

But not “gravely reprehensible” 
enough to prompt the Board to as- 
sure the citizens of Scarsdale that 
it regretted The Lonesome Train af- 


fair, or to promise definitely that 
this cantata would never again be 
presented in a Scarsdale school, or 
to set up safeguards against further 
Communist penetration of the 
school system. Nothing as drastic 
as that. 


0, June 9, members of the Citi- 
zens Committee appeared at an 
open meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation principally to ask one ques- 
tion: Did the Board know that 
Howard Fast, winner of a 1953 
Stalin Peace Award, had written the 
Foreword to The Lonesome Train? 
Yes, the Board knew all about that. 
As a matter of fact, the Citizens 
Committee was just catching up 
with the parade. For at the Board 
meeting the Superintendent of 


Schools remarked that parts of The 
Lonesome Train had been presented 
at the Edgewood School during the 


past four years in connection with 
Lincoln’s birthday exercises! 

Indeed, an appalling and incred- 
ible situation. 





State Censorship of Movies 


by MICHAEL J. 


A GIRLS’ counselor here in Spokane 
told me the other day that “seventy- 
five per cent of the girls who give 
away their virginity do so to be 
popular, ‘because it’s the thing to 
do.” Stunned by this statement, I 
asked what had made immorality 
an accepted means to popularity 
among so many teen-agers. She 
mentioned the general causes of the 
moral decline: the breakdown of 
family life; the fast living of the last 
decades; the lack of religious educa- 
tion. Then, directly answering my 
question, she said, “Look at your 
movies. Teen-agers idolize and imi- 
tate the movie stars. Although they 
aren’t aware of it, the movies indoc- 
trinate them with their way of life. 
If the movies laugh or chafe under 
an “old-fashioned moral code” and 
use every means to put “real living” 
on the screen, what does the teen- 
think? Many of these young 
girls only realize at twenty-two the 
irreparable harm the movies have 
done them.” 


ager 


E ARLY this March, a survey of over 
four thousand teen-agers was taken 


in the San Francisco area. One of 
the questions dealt with the influ- 
ence, good or bad, of entertainment. 
Sixty-one per cent of the students 
questioned indicated that movies 


BUCKLEY, S.J. 


exert a morally evil influence over 
teen-agers. Twenty-one per cent 
went further and labeled the influ- 
ence “exceptionally bad.” This 
eighty-two per cent condemnation 
should be contrasted with the forty- 
seven per cent who gave TV a clean 
bill of health, and with the almost 
unanimous approval of radio. 


0, March 14, the Senate Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee investigating 
juvenile delinquency issued its first 
interim report. They disclosed that 
juvenile delinquency had _ risen 
twenty-nine per cent between 1948 
and 1952. The Subcommittee’s re- 
port listed the causes of such a dis- 
aster, among which movies and 
crime comic books were spotlighted. 
The report concluded bitterly: 

“In the fight against juvenile de- 
linquency, this nation can be said 
to be fiddling while Rome burns. 
We devote much attention, energy, 
and resources—and rightly so—to 





Michael J. Buckley, $.J., takes a definite 
stand on the issue of state censorship of 
movies; voluntary codes having failed de- 
plorably, he claims that the state has the duty 
—and the right—to step in and guard the 
common good. Mr. Buckley is a Jesuit scho- 
lastic, presently studying at Mount St. Mi- 
chael’s, Spokane, Wash., for his master’s 
degree in philosophy. 
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the fight against Communism both 
at home and abroad. 

“We are waging that fight to keep 
this nation free. To what avail is 
that fight if the moral fiber of more 
and more of our-children is being 
undermined?” (Italics mine.) 


I, the last forty years we have seen 
the collapse of the American home. 
Parental neglect and divorce is 
spreading in the nation, leaving 
thousands of children deprived of 
moral guidance in those years in 
which they need it most. Two world 
wars have augmented the damage; 
barracks-life has seldom improved 
a young man’s morals. 

No one, then, can lay the major 
burden of 300,000 juvenile delin- 
quents upon the motion picture in- 
dustry. But the movies must shoul- 
der their part of the blame. Movies 
are a communication art, geared for 
mass entertainment. Such wide- 
spread entertainment can not but 
have a great effect upon the char- 
acter of the nation that sits as the 
audience. If the tone of the enter- 
tainment is high, it will serve the 
common good; if it is low, it will in- 
jure it. 


Amsrens recognized a similar sit- 
uation in the Greek city-state of his 
time. Musical entertainment was in 
a position analogous to that of the 
motion pictures of today. Some 
musical modes were noble, he main- 
tained, and should be provided for 
those who were citizens. Others, 
however, were a perverse imitation 
of nature, and allowable only for 
those not fit for the “human life.” 
If the perverse modes were per- 
mitted to enervate the citizen, they 
would eventually destroy the state. 
Catholic political science goes a 
step further than Aristotle, and 


recognizes the innate worth of every 
person and his right to live the “hu- 
man life’”—achieved when a person 
habitually orders his operations ac- 
cording to his intellect for the at- 
tainment of gooduess and wisdom. 
The purpose of government is to in- 
sure this right. Further, a democ- 
racy must see to it that every citizen 
has been provided with that wisdom 
and skill necessary to live the “hu- 
man life.” Thus it will enable him 
to rule himself and to share in the 
government of the state. 

A democracy can only be estab- 
lished upon reasoning men, freed 
from the enslavement of their sur- 
roundings and their passions. The 
youth of the United States have a 
right to this education in freedom. 
No other agency has the right to pre- 
vent it. Indecent movies, though, ac- 
tively militate against this educa- 
tion in freedom, and as such provide 
a genuine menace to a self-govern- 
ing people. Consequently, these 
shows must be cleaned up and kept 
clean. 


Eric JOHNSTON and the majority of 
studios maintain that they can keep 
the movies “decent and moral” by 
the self-imposed code: 

“As producers and distributors of 
motion pictures, we have a continu- 


ing responsibility to see that 
what appears in our pictures is de- 
cent and moral. 

“The motion-picture production 
code and advertising code are effec- 
tive means for discharging these re- 
sponsibilities.” 

But the facts do not testify to the 
effectiveness of the code. Indeed, 
any voluntary code is ineffectual 
when a few men refuse to abide by 
it. Howard Hughes, to name but 
one, has twice violated the code and 
actually profited by the publicity a 
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“movie ban” has given his films. 
The code-banned Moon is Blue 
brought Otto Preminger a_ neat 
$4,000,000 gross. Indecent foreign 
films flood the smaller theaters. 
Nothing the voluntary code has to 
offer has been able to stop them. 
One ban has worked: that of the 
states. Neither Johnston nor the 
Legion of Decency could stop The 
Outlaw, but the Ohio censors could 
and did. And justly so. For when 
private organizations prove ineffec- 
tual, the state has a duty to step in 
and safeguard the common good. 
With Hughes growing more power- 
ful, there is no chance of vitalizing 
the defunct threat of a voluntary 
code. Only the states can do the job. 


Ber does state censorship violate 
the freedom of expression guaran- 
teed by the Constitution? Many hold 
that it does. On January 18, 1954, 
Justice Douglas, with whom Justice 
Black concurred, delivered a_per- 
sonal opinion, stating that no gov- 
ernmental or state agency has the 
right to censor indecent movies. 
This judgment gave the basic posi- 
tion of the anti-censorship group. 
Citing Chief Justice Hughes in Near 
v. Minnesota (283 U. S. 697) as 
precedent, Douglas stated the fol- 
lowing premise: “The ‘chief pur- 
pose’ of the constitutional guaran- 
tee of liberty of the press, said the 
Court, was ‘to prevent previous re- 
straint [the legal word for censor- 
ship) upon publication,’ ” 

From this premise, Douglas drew 
the following conclusion: “In this 
Nation, every writer, actor, or pro- 
ducer, no matter what medium of 
expression he may use, should be 
freed from the censor.” 

But his premise does not support 
this conclusion. The very case 
Douglas cites (Near v. Minnesota) 


refutes his opinion. Chief Justice 
Hughes could not have been clearer. 
“The protection even as to previous 
restraint is not absolutely unlim- 
ited,” he said. “But the limitation 
has been recognized only in excep- 
tional cases.” Hughes then lists 
three such “exceptional cases.” The 
second case he mentions is: “On 
similar grounds the primary re- 
quirements of decency may be en- 
forced against obscene publications” 


(283 U. S. 697). 


 —— also cites Joseph Burstyn 
Inc. v. Wilson (the Miracle case). 
Yet even in this decision, the Court, 
while holding that “sacrilegious” 
was too indefinite a word on which 
to condemn a motion picture, reaf- 
firmed the conclusion of 
Minnesota: 

“To hold that liberty of expres- 
sion by means of motion pictures is 
guaranteed by the First and Four- 
teenth Amendments, however, is 
not the end of our problem. Jt does 
not follow that the Constitution re- 
quires absolute freedom to exhibit 
every kind at all times and at all 
places. That much is evident from 
the series of decisions of the Court 
with respect to other media of com- 
munication of ideas” (343 U. S. 
503). (Italics mine.) 

In Chaplinsky v. New Hampshire 
(1942) the Supreme Court held that 
restraint of immoral publications 
was not an abridgment of the 
broadest interpretation of the free- 
dom of the press: 

“Allowing the broadest scope to 
the language and purpose of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, it is well 
understood that the right of free- 
dom of speech is not absolute at all 
times and under all circumstances. 
There are certain well defined and 
narrowly limited classes of speech 


Near v. 
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the prevention and punishment of 
which have never been thought to 
raise any Constitutional problem. 
These include: the lewd and ob- 
scene, the profane, the libelous, the 
insulting or ‘fighting’ word. . . . It 
has been well observed that such 
are no essential part of any exposi- 
tion of ideas and are of such slight 
social value as a step to truth, that 
any benefit that may be derived 
from them is clearly outweighed by 
the social interest in order and mo- 
rality” (315 U. S. 570-1). (Italics 
mine. ) 


Soux have argued that Douglas’s 
position, while without precedent, 
is a legitimate evolution of freedom 
of expression. This seems to be in- 
correct. To “evolve” freedom of ex- 
pression to the point that a pro- 
ducer can do widespread harm to 
morals is not evolution. It is per- 
version. The law is ordered to the 
common good. When it is twisted 
to subvert the common good and to 
serve a particular interest (here, of 
a producer) it is no longer serving 
its purpose. The opinion, then, that 
state censorship of movies is uncon- 
stitutional is both novel and unwar- 
ranted. 

“No one defends obscenity,” etc., 
a leading Catholic editor wrote re- 
cently. “My question is how to pre- 
vent it—by previous censorship or 
post factum prosecution?” Actually, 


however, this is an easy point to 
settle. Post factum litigation would 
be ineffectual for two reasons. It 
would demand an_ interminable 
amount of time to accomplish its 
purpose, going from court to higher 
court as the movies wish to push 
their claim. Secondly, the publicity 
consequent upon such trials would 
have as evil an effect as the movies 
themselves. 

Catholics have been accused of 
being “inquisition happy.” Such an 
accusation is irritating and false. 
If any critic would take the time out 
to read Maritain’s Man and the 
State, he would see just how false 
the charge is. State censorship of 
indecent movies is regrettable; but 
the harm these movies do is even 
more regrettable. If the movie in- 
dustry had proven itself effective in 
prohibiting immoral motion pic- 
tures, state censorship would be un- 
necessary. Because the motion pic- 
ture industry has failed, and shows 
no promise for the future, the state 
must step in. 

Right now, there are many abuses 
and unfortunate aberrations in offi- 
cial censorship. Look recently had 
a field day enumerating many of 
them. These abuses and aberra- 
tions should be eliminated as soon 
as possible. The states must pro- 
vide fair and sane regulations for 
the movies in justice to the pro- 
ducers and the public. 





A Chant at Reveille 


by GEORGE EAGLE 


‘Twa room proclaimed the differ- 
ences between them. Creepingly, 
Brackett had spread his demesne, 
cloistering Dorsey, his bed, bureau, 
and desk, in a corner. That corner, 
when Dorsey was free of classes and 
the dining room, enshrined him at 
his study of Latin, conjugating, de- 
clining, scratching down _ indus- 
trious translations. The test of his 
concentration was Brackett, who 
sang, blared the radio, hammered 
up pennants, tramped about in 
wooden shower clogs, bellowed out 
the window across the campus, 
boiled cocoa on _ the _ hotplate, 
cranked up the phonograph for 
squeaky, abrasive communions with 
Paul Whiteman. Yet sometimes 
Brackett was overcome by boredom, 
and then he would wail, in mocking 
singsong over Dorsey’s shoulder, 
“Amo, amas, amat. Latin a lan- 
guage dead is. Thank God.” 


Ton room contained a third bed, 
which became in the first week of 
the term a repository for Brackett’s 


effects, his racquets, mitts, and 
sweatshirts, and _ tattered _ stills, 
prankishly swiped from theater dis- 
plays of Jean Harlow, Myrna Loy, 
and Carole Lombard. Everywhere 
on the floor lay mingled footwear, 
rotting sneakers and glossy evening 
shoes, while his desk was heaped 


with steins and magazines, conceal- 
ing the textbooks, impostors which 
could not be evicted. September was 
scented with excitement, not to be 
defiled with bookishness, and sud- 
denly Brackett, sick of watching 
Dorsey at his Latin, vaulted from 
the bed and seized the doorknob. 
“Amo, amas, amat. I’m going out to 
haze a few freshmen, like any soph 
worthy of the name.” 

He caused two boys to wade in 
the fountain, three to rub their 
heads with axle grease, and a sallow 
freshman, arriving at the dorm with 
a suitcase, to drop himself to the 
ground and kiss the flagstones. At 
two o’clock he was back in the room, 
flexing his arms to watch the biceps 
jump, but was startled from his ab- 
sorption by a thud—the sallow 
freshman had planted his bag on 
the floor. 

“I’m Waldo Fay. This must be 
my room.” 

“The hell it is, 
sophs.” 


Buster. We're 





It took one of the routine tragedies of war- 
time to stab Lt. Brackett to a realization of 
the cad he had been in his college years. 
George Eagle, B.A., lived through the reality 
of that second World War which has perhaps 
given him the insight to depict his three lead- 
ing characters so vividly. Mr. Eagle is pres- 
ently in the New York office of The Texas 
Company. 
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“I registered late,” piped Waldo, 
claiming the third bed, “and natu- 
rally I’m assigned here, obviously 
I’m not just crashing in. Whose 
clutter is this? Please move it, 
someone.” 

Brackett booted the door shut vi- 
ciously. “The first thing you’ll learn 
is you don’t tell a soph to do any- 
thing. And the junk sure as hell 
won't move itself.” 


W unx Waldo had cleared the mat- 
tress he opened his suitcase upon it 
and started hanging things in the 
closet. A stunted, emaciated blond 
with a sunken face, he might have 
looked, in his gray suit and tie, ecto- 
plasmic, but nature as if for color 
had blotched him with acne, had 
hung beneath each eye a purple 
crescent. Nimbly he moved from 
suitcase to closet, transporting the 
pale attire, while Brackett, reclin- 
ing, watched him with malevolence. 
The situation finally reached Dor- 
sey, who rose from his corner with a 
grin. “I’m glad they’ve sent us 
someone to fill that bed. We needed 
ballast. Anything you need, speak 
up.” 

The kindness tinted Waldo’s 
empty cheeks, and his fingers, when 
his hand accepted Dorsey’s, over- 
shot, stubbing themselves on Dor- 
sey’s thumb. Brackett snickered. 
Dorsey returned to his desk and 
Waldo, still blushing, to the suit- 
case, from which he fished a razor, 
comb, and bottles, ranging them on 
the shelf over the basin. 

“What’s your major, kiddo? 
What saddles us with you?” 

“I haven’t decided,” said Waldo, 
not looking. 

“That’s bright. 
don’t know why.” 

Waldo was looping towels over 
the rod. “It doesn’t matter, I won’t 


Here and you 


be here that long. Or you either. 
There’s going to be a war. ‘When 
Hitler strikes England we'll fight. 
I’m not surprised you haven't read 
about it.” 

“Waldo, you’re bats. Who wants 
war?” 

“Subconsciously, people like you.” 


Biscunee charged up from the 
bed, clutching him. “Cocky little 
squirt, aren’t you? Pretty damned 
frisky with the comebacks. Oh 
brother, am I glad you came. I’ve 
got a freshman all to myself, a built- 
in hazee. What’s in this bottle? 
After-shave, and golly does it smell 
sweet. Dorsey dear, trot right on 
over and sniff this. Horrors, I’ve 
dropped it—I feel simply sick about 
that.” 

Waldo had watched him wrench 
the cap off, shuttle the bottle under 
his nose, tracing his brow with a 
finger; had watched the _ bottle 
slither from his hand, shattering 
with a fragrance in the _ basin. 
“Don’t feel sick,” said Waldo; “buy 
me another.” 

Brackett guffawed, thumping his 
knuckles on Waldo’s chest till 
Waldo stumbled back against the 
wall. “I’ve seen some freshmen, 
Waldo, but you’re a lulu. You’ve 
come to college with all the wrong 
ideas. It’s not what you’re expect- 
ing, not at all. Wait'll the guys hear 
about you.” 


H: dashed out laughing. Dorsey’s 
pencil whispered across the tablet. 
The sunlight, when Waldo reached 
the window, bleached him paler, as 
white as lime. Slender and bony, he 


looked unviable. The gray coat 
compressed his little shoulders, and 
his eyes were pinched narrow by the 
brightness. Dorsey twisted around 
from his desk. 
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“Don’t let him rattle you, Waldo. 
He’s a shock when you meet him, 
but not for long.” 

Waldo shrugged. “I’m used to 
him already. I feel as though I had 
met him in kindergarten. Which in 
a sense I did. I’ve known them all 
my life, but it’s a lie to say I’m used 
to them, I’m not. When I came in 
juct now, where I wasn’t known, I 
tried to be assertive. Did you hear 
what he called me? Not assertive, I 
would have swooned with pride, but 
only cocky.” 

“Maybe,” suggested Dorsey, “by 
being yourself—” 

“My self is what hurts. Nothing 
about me is enough. I'd have to go 
back to the womb and start all 
over.” 


 — was flustered by his own 
reluctant laughter, his face de- 


spoiled of its handsome gravity, but 
Waldo assured him, “I know you're 


not laughing against me, I know 
that much about you already. That’s 
why I’m talking like this, and also 
because of a feeling I had this morn- 
ing. On the train coming up. I 
woke at dawn, and you know how 
you feel from sleeping in a coach, all 
achy and your mouth tasting rank. 
The train had stopped at a station 
and I sat looking out at the plat- 
form. Everything looked slimy 
from the drizzle. There weren’t 
many people, a porter slouching 
around with baggage and a woman 
in a raincoat, with white shoes and 
stockings, who must have been a 
nurse I suppose. I read the posters 
on the wall, all about laxatives and 
things, but the ad for a movie was 
the worst—it showed a goof leering 
at some girls, “nd someone had 
made it smutty with a crayon. Then 
the rain came harder and my win- 
dow steamed up, and I thought to 


myself, Good Lord—that’s what it 
is, and this is what J am, and forty 
or fifty years to think about it.” 


W arvo had gone for blankets when 
Brackett returned, one arm clamped 
over a parcel while the other hand 
brandished a vial of something. 
“Where is she? I decided she was 
right, I do owe her the perfume. 
And you know me, a big-hearted 
slob, on top of the perfume I bought 
her a nice lipstick, and something 
pretty to wear when she goes to 
classes. Isn’t this a dream?” 

He was waving a dress, a cheap 
silk patterned with daffodils, swing- 
ing it before himself in’ mockery. 
Dorsey sat agape, gazing at the 
dress, then at the hand clutching 
the vial and lipstick. Suddenly 
Brackett flung them on his bed. 
“Laugh, damn it, where the hell’s 
your humor? Humor—oh, humor— 
ah, humor—um. You’re witnessing 
a stroke of comic genius. I can’t be- 
lieve I dreamed it up myself.” 

“Brackett, you’re a louse.” 

He grinned. “You're envious, 
chum, and why not? This’ll be the 
highlight of the term. I can see her 
now, a lovely little thing, on her 
way down the path to classes. We'll 
think we’re on the Rue de la Paix.” 

“Not exactly. That’s the Street of 
Peace.” 

But Brackett had swung away 
whistling, stuffing the dress in a 
drawer. Rooming with Dorsey was 
going to be creepy, with Dorsey so 
silent and different, never laughing. 
That was what college should be, a 
few laughs, but not with Dorsey. 
Brackett, however, understood; he 
had some dope, some information, 
though of course it hadn’t been right 
to read those letters. He glanced to 
the corner, surprised to see Dorsey 
so idle, just staring, just thinking, 
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till finally he was roused by the din- 
ner bell. 

In the dining room they sat with 
six others, at a table near the fac- 
ulty dais. Tonight the dais was 
manned by Coach Winegot, to 
whom Brackett, seating himself, 
waved fraternally. Throughout the 
entree Dorsey was mired in silence, 
while the rest with jibes and laugh- 
ter argued football. At dessert the 
talk abated, arching a silence over 
the table, into which, though seem- 
ing to address only Brackett, Dorsey 
scaled his voice with a randy sharp- 
ness. 

“I’m sorry I insulted you before. 
You certainly had a right to buy 
that perfume.” 

Six astonished faces swung to- 
ward Brackett, who blushed rag- 
ingly. 

“And the lipstick too. That was 
really none of my business.” 

The elbow hit like a ramrod, 
driven with fierceness into his ribs. 

“But why not shoes? I should 
think you’d want a pair of high 
heels.” 


, fist struck his cheekbone with 


a crack, a sideward blow which 
skidded him off the chair, shooting 
his fork across the linoleum. The 
coach came plunging down from the 
dais, haling Brackett out of the 
room, while Dorsey went upstairs 
to his corner, laying his head on the 
desk, his cheek on a cool page of 
Latin. The wristwatch at his ear 
ticked unperturbed, for fifteen min- 
utes, twenty, half an hour, until he 
heard the door crash open, then 
slam with such a violence it rattled 
the window; heard the grating of a 
drawer, a dry angry ripping, two 
hard objects pelting the basket. He 
felt himself seized by the arm, 
wrenched up from the desk. The 


cords in Brackett’s throat were taut 
and livid, his eyes electric. 

“You filthy sneak, you pious little 
snot. Maybe you think you won, but 
so did I. I’m scramming the hell out 
of this room. Me stay here with you 
and that creep? You make me retch. 
Now you'll have it cozy, nice and 
cozy —I bet he’ll weep when you 
leave to go to the sem. Oh sure, I 
know about that, and what a riot— 
you a priest. The day you're a priest 
they'll make little Waldo pope.” His 
face cemented itself in a smirk, his 
voice twanging, “Pray, pray, pray. 
Pray, Father Dorsey, pray that the 
little freak may die.” 


H. packed his manly gear and got 
out. A bed was set up in a room 
occupied by two athletes, with 
whom he remained the three years. 
A year after graduation the army 
commissioned him in Texas, but be- 
cause he was attached to the cadre 
of a camp, the invasion of Europe 
was three months accomplished 
when at twenty-five he landed in 
France. The outfit was trucked 
from Le Havre to a country chateau, 
where Lieutenant Brackett, the lax- 
ity of the troopship having vexed 
him, ‘rejoiced to help enforce a fresh 
discipline. He scrutinized messkits, 
barked at the unshaven, repri- 
manded failures to salute. “Just 
like Texas,” he bawled at the men, 
“only real.” 

The men slept in the hall of the 
chateau, and on the staircase, and 
in the cracked salons; and the offi- 
cers, their combat boots resounding 
on the parquetry, had the bedrooms 
above, the shells of a wrecked splen- 
dor. Brackett’s room clung to me- 
mentos, a gilt and ivory garland 
over the mantel, a panel of damask, 
a rococo frame despoiled of its mir- 
ror. Ration cans littered the fire- 
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place, its fluted pilasters black from 
reckless fires, and on the soaring 
French doors, their panels beveled 
with gold, someone with a cigarette 
had burned obscenities. 

The deep-set windows were 
draped with blankets, containing 
the candlelight in safety, but Brack- 
ett always snuffed the flame at mid- 
night. He was doing so now when 
he heard the braking of trucks in 
the courtyard, then whispers, 
shouts, calls. Men dismounted and 
entered the chateau, their boots 
scuffing profanely on the marble 
stairs, their voices loudening in the 
corridor. The door was pushed 
open by a colonel with a flashlight, 
which measured the room with an- 
gular strokes of its beam, finally 
glaring into Brackett’s eyes. 

“You alone here, Lieutenant?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Two in here,” the _ colonel 
snapped, striding out, and when 
Brackett lit the candle again he dis- 
covered two boys in the room, in 
slovenly fatigues and knitted caps, 
unarmed and without duffels. They 
looked like children in clothes too 
loose and baggy. 

“They told us we could sleep here, 
Lieutenant.” 

“Looks like you'll have to. What 
happened?” 

Their ship had struck a mine in 
the Channel, and though most of 
the personnel were saved, rescued 
by a French frigate, their gear and 
weapons had sunk with the wreck. 


Brackett asked how many had 
drowned. 
“Won’t know till reveille, sir. 


Some of the guys was caught below, 
never got up on deck, and some 
jumped short of the frigate and fell 
in the drink—the water was awful 
choppy and them boats couldn’t line 
up too close. Then our ship blew up 





and sunk fast, and must of sucked 
some guys right down with it.” 

“Haven't you any blankets?” 

“Got nothing, sir. All our gear 
went down.” 

Brackett snuffed the candle and 
snatching the blankets from the 
windows tossed them across the 
darkness to the men. Presently he 
heard them sleeping, but slumbered 
spasmodically himself, aching on 
the hard parquet, and rose before 
dawn, with his towel and shave kit, 
to weave along the corridor laced 
with sleepers, survivors of the mine. 
He passed down the staircase to the 
hall and then across the courtyard 
to the stable, where using his hel- 
met for a basin he shaved by candle- 
light. 

He breakfasted with the cooks 
and returning to the courtyard saw 
his men emerging from the chateau, 
rumpled, tousled, yawning puffs of 
vapor. Seeing him they forked, 
cleaving a pathway to the door, and 
when he entered the hall, headed for 
the staircase, he noticed, by a glance 
through the drawing room, that the 
strangers were standing reveille on 
the terrace. 

With indifference he heard the 
names and responses—Eaton, here 
sir, Ellis, here sir, Everett, heah suh 
—but on the bottom step he halted. 
A name had jarred him, but it sum- 
moned no response, only silence. 

“Fay,” the officer repeated, “Pri- 
vate First Class Waldo Fay. Any- 
body know about this man?” 

Brackett swung and entered the 
salon. It was empty of men but 
fetid, though its windows stood 
open to the terrace. Beyond them 
ranged the backs of the men at re- 
veille, blurred against the dawn, 
and somewhere their officer con- 
fronted them, asking what had hap- 
pened to Waldo Fay. 











“I saw him before I jumped, sir. 
I told him he’d better follow me fast. 
That was just before she went 
down.” 

“Did you see him later, on the 
frigate?” 
“No, sir.” 


Tue names resumed, Feinberg, 
Ferris, Frawley, but Brackett was 
stricken heedless by the rage he felt 

rage against the army for taking 
Waldo, a victim so inevitable, so 
frail; rage against the Germans for 
killing him; rage against the war. 
The names droned on, leveled across 
the dawn in a monotone, but the 
men’s responses, pitched from bass 
to tenor at random, insinuated in 
Brackett’s mind a distant singsong, 
like a chant, a mocking chant, a 
voice wailing something in irony. 
He shook it off, fanning the rage he 
felt in behalf of Waldo, Waldo so 
miserably outmaneuvered, so 
competent in the crisis to leap. 


in- 


‘Tus chant continued on the ter- 
race, but he knew it was only the 
men at reveille, answering their 
names at every pitch, accidentally 
tracing out the octaves. Yet it came 
not from the terrace but from the 
past, sounding like himself, his own 
voice sinking and mounting, scaling 
out derisive syllables. At last he dis- 
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tinguished the words, something in 
Latin, the steps of a conjugation, 
amo amas amat, ridiculing someone 
in his room at college, ridiculing 
Dorsey. 

Instantly he forfeited his rage. 
Such anger, should Dorsey claim it, 
was really his. Dorsey, not himself, 
should vituperate, yet it struck him 
with conviction that Dorsey would 


not. Disburdened of his rage, 
Brackett struggled, in the chill 


salon, to feel what Dorsey would 
have felt, to know what Dorsey 
would have understood. If only 
there were time to ruminate, time to 
ponder — and possibly the war, so 
patched with spells of idleness, 
would yield it, the war which Waldo 
had once accused him of wanting. 


Daws had shot a brilliance across 
the valley, spangling the meadows 
with a morning glitter, and when 
the men fell out, filtering through 
the windows into the drawing room, 
they saw a lieutenant standing at 
the fireplace, a towel hung over his 
shoulder, a shave kit under his arm, 
just staring. He was seen by the 
boys to whom he had lent the blan- 
kets, and they thought, as_ they 
tramped across the room, that even 
with them bars he looked regular, 
an okay joe, an ordinary guy that 
wanted peace. 





Crosses in the Green Hell 
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by Gorden Fritz, M.M. 
. as told to Harold O'Loughlin 


v 


Tue Padre got the message at inid- 
night. A man in the village seven 
miles from Cavinas had shot him- 
self while setting a guntrap. Padre 
saddled the mission horse, strapped 
a bag on each side of the saddle and 
was off. One bag held the holy oils, 
the other sulfa powders. 

The filthy shack Juan lived in 
had no water. There were no clean 
pots, no matches, no table, no clean 
rags. Juan had some alcohol in a 
beer bottle. Bottles and esso cans 
were his only equipment. Padre 
cleaned the wound, picked out the 
pellets and put the sulfa to work. 
Juan recovered. His wrist is only 
forty per cent effective, but he gets 
his rubber, his chaco (clearing) is 
productive, and he lives in a clean 
house. 


Tun Padres at Mission Cavinas 
have discovered that rubber, a chaco 
and a clean house are basic to the 
salvation they are bringing to the 
Indians of the Beni. Mission 



















































































Cavinas is an outstanding example 
of the experiment the Catholic For- 
eign Mission Society of America 
(Maryknoll) has been making for 
more than a decade in many parts 
of South America. Though each 
area has its distinct problem, an 
underlying principle guides efforts 
everywhere. Maryknollers know 
that there can be no firmly rooted 
faith where there is hopeless pov- 
erty and ignorance. “Go and teach 
all nations” means for them the 
bearing of a gospel of the tranquil- 
lity of order as well as of the faith 
itself. 


Mission Cavinas is a twenty-five- 
mile square on the east bank of the 
Beni River in the Pando district of 
Bolivia. The Pando is jungle and, 
until its potentials were dimly real- 
ized at the turn of the century, its 
only residents were Indians. Until 
Pope Pius XII assigned the Pando 
district as mission territory to the 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society in 
1942, Cavinas was only one more 
outpost for exploitation and neglect. 
Maryknoll has brought it to the 
Sacraments by means of account 
books, medicine kits and drawing 
boards. 


Tris is part of the Green Hell, the 
vast and primitive country of inte- 
rior South America. Before Colum- 
bus Indians practiced their arts and 
crafts here. But most of the talents 
disappeared with the mixing of 
tribes when the white men came. 
Jesuits or Franciscans brought the 
faith, but with the endless shiftings 
of governments, their sparsely 
manned missions were abandoned. 
South in Paraguay Jesuit Reduc- 
tions briefly revealed the possibil- 
ities, but until the new start at 
Cavinas there were no imitators. 
The work in progress at Cavinas is 
modeled on the Reductions, and in 
so far as it may succeed, promises 
the greatest results since the dis- 
covery. With Communism the spec- 
tral alternative, the urgency of such 
success is obvious. 

Mission Cavinas is, spiritually, an 
outpost of mission district head- 
quarters at Riberalta. As a condor 
flies, Riberalta with its 5,000 Indian 
residents is only 200 miles north. 
But actually Cavinas is 500 miles up- 
stream. There are three miles of 


twisting current for every mile for- 
ward. 
The jungle is almost inviting as 


the mission launch leaves Riberalta, 
and it moves in almost at once. A 
mass of green comes nearly to the 
water’s edge. But the Beni is wide 
and the massive shore trees are 
dwarfed by distance. Even if all 
goes well it takes a week by launch 
to reach Cavinas. The Beni is 
swollen and coffee-colored; there is 
no sign of the deadly paranhas 
ready for the instant kill. Although 
3,000 miles from sea and 700 feet 
above it, the Beni is fast. A white 
man feels the menace of the Green 
Hell. A breakdown could mean dis- 
aster. 

But there are clearings. Mary- 
knollers dignify them by names 
which are on no maps—San Pedro, 
Exaltacion, Concepcion, San _ Lo- 
renzo, Los Angeles, San Juan, Capa- 
cabana. The launch docks at each. 
Each is a barraca of a rubber com- 
pany, a commercial settlement. 
When rubber became gold some 
fifty years ago, the companies at 
Riberalta and the larger cities estab- 
lished these settlements. One finds 
them throughout the Green Hell. 
Each is a settlement of Indians 
whose lives very literally depend 
upon the company store. A com- 
pany agent runs it and, although 
under the paternal care of the Bo- 
livian government prices of basic 








According to his mother, Father Gorden 
Fritz, M.M., was always very much of a “Mr. 
Fixit”—a talent which is almost a necessity 
for a Maryknoller—for these wise and saintly 
missionaries repair the bodies as well as the 
souls of the natives they seek to win to 
Christ. Father Fritz was ordained in 1942 at 
Maryknoll and went immediately to Bolivia. 
After his assignment at Cavinas,. he was 
made pastor of the parish of San José at 
Riberalta and is busy building the church 
and enlarging the school there. 

Harold O’Loughlin, to whom this tale was 
told, has been an Assistant Editor of the 
Catholic Digest for a number of years. 
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commodities have for many years 
been regulated, including the prices 
of rubber and brazil nuts, an Indian 
is always in debt and always in 
squalor. 


I, the jungle every stop is an 
event. The launch pulis in while 
the whistle does its work. Then si- 
lence. Minutes pass with only far- 
off jungle sounds, the dull roar of 
the river, the steady pulsing of the 
motor. A human cry sounds far 
away, a bell tolls. There is suddenly 
the sound of feet, and before you 
know it, a horde of children crowd 
the wharf. In a moment every in- 
habitant is there. 

This is the scene in every village. 
But between company barracas and 
Mission Cavinas is the difference be- 
tween hope and despair. The gulf 
between Christ’s charity and the 
cold indifference of business sepa- 
rates them. 


W nex Father Ambrose Graham, 
M.M., opened Mission Cavinas under 
Maryknoll and Father Gorden Fritz 
joined him a few months later, the 
outlook was grim indeed. A mission 
had been founded there generations 


before, then abandoned. Houses 
were the barest of shelters with mot- 
ley sticks and poles for walls, clus- 
dering about a bat-infested chapel. 
Fifty families lived in the dozen 
houses. Children were in,filth from 
infancy. Half of them died. Every- 
one had some skin disease. As if 
this were not enough, rubber pro- 
duction was decreasing as the trees 
were dying out. There was no single 
agency to market the rubber and 
nuts. Residents were at the mercy 
of traders who came at their con- 
venience and with their own prices. 

The priests found suspicion and 
bitterness. Sporadic mission efforts 


had broken Indian reserve only to 
make them the easier victims of 
traders. The contacts of the Indians 
with civilization had only deepened 
misery. 


Tus first operation of the Fathers 
was aimed at disease. Father Fritz 
brought out his medicine kit put to- 
gether in Riberalta by the nun who 
heads mission medicine on _ the 
Beni. She is Sister Mercy, a grad- 
uate of Marquette University Med- 
ical School, who began her career in 
Korea, before Maryknoll had_ to 
withdraw from so much of it. 
Mother Mercy’s kit provided sulfa 
powders, snake bite antidotes, oint- 
ments, aspirin and atrabin. There 
were needles for sutures. Father 
Fritz made use of everything. When 
drugs and his own skill failed, he 
followed through. He bundled one 
Indian bitten by a snake into a 
canoe and cared for him the 500 
miles to Riberalta where Mother 
Mercy amputated the leg in the 
proper place. The patient had ac- 
complished his own version in the 
jungle with his machete after the 
snake had bitten him. Sulfa pulled 
the victim through the week’s ride 
down river in the open dugout 
canoe. 

If suspicion and prejudice could 
resist both medicine and the rou- 
tines of treatment, they were de- 
fenseless against the selflessness of 
the priests. But more and more in- 
novations jarred, and the change of 
attitude came slowly. The project at 
Cavinas went far deeper into the 
lives of the Indians than drugs or 
food or emergency relief. This was 
a matter of changing patterns of 
lives, not superficially but radically, 
and calendar dates were concerned 
with years instead of days or weeks. 

The Indian year in all barracas 
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starts August 6th. This, the Boliv- 
ian day of independence, is a Fourth 
of July and New Year’s Day com- 
bined. At this time Indians return 
from the jungle to start their crops. 
But before planting there must be a 
celebration. A week is spent with 
fireworks, salutes to sunrise, raising 
flags, parades and a _ continuous 
drunken spree. 

The comparative date at Cavinas 
is August 15th. The day begins 
with Solemn Mass and a procession. 
This is a great feast. Cavinas In- 
dians have an affinity for ritual and 
this annual procession is a very 
good beginning. Procession is the 
rule before every Mass, family pro- 
cession, that is. Papa leads the 
single file. Mama follows, carrying 
the newest infant, the rest of the 
family in seniority of age behind 
her. Indians walk with ponderous 
dignity. They speak, they kneel, 
they pray, with dignity. 

Cavinas Mission with 50 families, 
300 souls, is the center of several 
settlements. Candalaria, seven miles 
inland, has 250. Carmen, with 15 
families, is on the Beni’s edge, an 
hour-and-a-half south on _ horse- 
back. Todos Santos is not on mis- 
sion acreage, but upstream across 
the Beni one hour in a canoe. It has 
45 families. The resident missioner 
serves all. There are no roads save 
those made by oxcarts, but Indian 
paths lead everywhere. 


Geren 12° south of the equator, 
is on a government reservation 
where each family gets as much 
ground as it needs for food. The 
first operation in the chaco is clear- 
ing the underbrush. Once the feasts 
and celebrations have ended, whole 
families go to their fields. Trees are 
felled and left on the ground. After 
three weeks drying, the brush is 


burned. As soon as there is rain, 
they plant. 

Rains start in September, mildly; 
gently in October; there is a good 
shower every day in November; a 
heavy and steady rain falls each 
December day. January and Febru- 
ary are one long, heavy shower, 
with March bringing the change in 
the cycle. 

Cavinians plant yucca in a sepa- 
rate chaco in August and Septem- 
ber to harvest in six months. It is 
a tube plant like our potato, but 
there the similarity ends. Corn and 
bananas go into the same chaco in 
September and October. Corn is 
harvested in January, but banana 
bushes do not mature for a year. 
Then, as one harvests an orchard, 
Indians cut banana clusters as they 
ripen. Black, red, brown and white 
bananas. 

The Padres brought the first rice. 
Cavinians had never raised it. It is 
now the basis of every meal. But it 
is not too suited to labor practices 
at Cavinas. Rice requires weeding 
and weeding means work. One must 
save rice seed. Every year there is 
foraging for seed. The mission must 
oversee this. It is worth an effort, 
for in Cavinas a good field produces 
more and better rice than any in the 
Far East. In time there is the pros- 
pect of all-out production for export 
dollars. 


F socues are together in the mis- 
sion until October Ist. Then the 
exodus begins. Youngsters of school 
age stay for school, and their hous- 
ing is a mission responsibility. The 
parents and younger children then 
go to the cluster of huts in the 
jungle. None of these is more than 
eight miles from the mission. 

In the jungle are the cash crops, 
brazil nuts and rubber. The work 
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there keeps them until February. 
Carnival time brings them home to 
Solemn Mass on Quinquagesima 
Sunday. Games, processions and 
feasts are the prelude to Lent. 
Through Lent (which they faith- 
fully observe), they harvest their 
chacos. On Easter Monday night 
they are gone again. 


Rossen is the main business. Its 
harvest starts immediately after the 
family arrives in the jungle. Rising 
at dawn Papa and Mama are away 
together. Papa carries a gun in one 
hand, a knife in the other. He slices 
a tree, plugs in a cup and goes on. 
By nine o’clock he has cut 200 trees 
and he goes home. 

At eleven o’clock he goes to col- 
lect the rubber. He carries a rubber 
cloth which he has folded into a 
sack. Can-fillings go into this and 
he brings it home over his back. He 


now builds a fire, shaping clay over 
it like an inverted beehive, and per- 


forated for the smoke to seep 
through. Two slotted sticks set into 
the ground hold a rounded stick on 
which he pours the liquid rubber, 
slowly enough to stick to its sides 
as he pours it. Patiently turning the 
stick, and while smoke fills his 
eyes, he builds a cylinder of rubber. 
When it weighs 200 pounds he rolls 
it off the fire and starts another. 

Bishop Danehy, of Maryknoll, has 
thus described an Indian’s work 
year: It totals 312 days: 48 are spent 
collecting brazil nuts, 156 collecting 
rubber, 7 days traveling to sell, 12 
days working on the company farm, 
12 days hunting and trapping, 77 
days clearing his chaco. This is the 
program in a company barraca. At 
Mission Cavinas more time goes to 
his own field, and he is not at the 
mercy of the trader. 

Father Graham directed the mis- 


sion until 1946. He personally ex- 
plored the area for rubber trees to 
make up for the diminishing yield. 
The result is planned replanting. 
And time lost to reach the trees will 
no longer be a factor. Father Gra- 
ham had the privilege, too, of be- 
ginning the most important opera- 
tion of all, the company store. Like 
those in the barracas, it is the basis 
of all operations. There everything 
clears, purchases from and sales to, 
the outside world. But there is a 
difference in the destination of 
profits. The Cavinas store is owned 
and operated by the Indians. In its 
twelve years of operation it has been 
the principal source of income for 
their housing, schools and health. 


Tne first project was housing. 
Every family needed a house. Typ- 
ical reaction to Father’s pleas was 
the question, “Where will we get 
the wood?” Where indeed? They 
were in the midst of the most won- 
derful hardwoods in the world, so 
heavy and dense that when cut they 
would not float. There was the Ita- 
huba with its heavy black wood; 
mahogany; the Tajiba, a trifle light- 
er; the Amarillo, a beautiful light 
yellow; and, of course cedar was 
everywhere. Wood! The weather- 
beaten oxcart bumping over the vil- 
lage ruts was solid mahogany. 

Village councils preceded such 
projects. Heading the council was 
the cacique, elected in open town- 
meeting style for a term. He ruled 
subject to the Padre. The meeting 
settled the jobs. A number of ser- 
ringuerros (rubber workers) and 
mozos (day laborers) were hired 
ahead and wages were allotted from 
store funds. Actually, store funds 
could not pay for the first projects 
and Maryknoll Missions subsidized 
them. 
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_ new houses in Cavinas (six 
new houses in eight months) are 
walled with adobe and plaster. Roof 
poles are wood, 40 feet long and a 
foot through. Hoisting them takes 
15 men. No nails or bolts are used. 
The poles are made rigid by tying 
them with the inner bark of vitumbo 
trees. The poles are secured both at 
the base and ridge, and workers 
climb, one to each steeply slanting 
pole, pushing a support pole ahead 
of themselves. Their feet are bound 
together by the same bark and they 
slide forward gripping at each stop 
like telephone linesmen. The 
Padres had never seen this practice. 
It was a craft before Columbus. 

The roof-laying is old, too. Tre- 
mendous leaves of the banana and 
palm trees are cut to length and tied 
into place against the slanting poles. 
Like the wood, the supply of leaves 
is limitless. Once fastened they 
never let rain through. 

Once building was underway, and 
houses were going up, a sawmill 
was constructed. It ended dreary 
handsawing and provided extra in- 
come, for the mission then sold 
lumber downstream. 


‘Tuase is fine clay in the arroyo 
running through Cavinas. (Arroyos 
are the mountain streams which are 


numerous near the Beni.) This 
arroyo had been just another 
stream until the Padres came. It 
might shelter alligators or snakes; 
it did have fish. Like the others, it 
was wide, deep and clear, fast and 
never ceasing. The church had to 
be of brick. The Padre and the 
council built an oven and estab- 
lished the formula. Dry buffalo 
grass mixes with the clay, as well as 
horse and cow manure reduced by 
barefoot trampling to a soft, smooth 
texture. Machetes cut the clay be- 


fore cooking. The oven produces 
10,000 bricks in one operation. 

The simple Gothic church faces a 
plaza, where there is always a stray 
pig, and a horse has pasture rights. 
But the plaza is also the scene of 
something never before known at 
Cavinas, the games. Boys whose fa- 
thers had never played a game, 
learned almost by _ themselves 
basketball, volleyball, futball (soc- 
cer), even boxing. 

The new school has two teachers 
for ninety-five pupils. Father Fritz 
teaches religion. School is in ses- 
sion all year. Every child is there, 
too, unless he is badly needed at 
home. 

Father’s medicine kit is not idle 
long. He does no surgery, but 
with his “high-class modern outfit” 
for suturing, he does the needed 
sewing. There are no set days for 
medicine and it is still difficult to 
sell mothers on a second visit when 
drugs have already reduced fever or 
begun the healing of sores. The 
hardest work is in preventive medi- 
cine, and the priest must sometimes 
be severe. Housing has produced 
clean quarters, infant mortality has 
been cut almost in half, and skin 
diseases are virtually disappearing 
in the mission confines. 

However there is still adventure, 
and the greatest is Cavinas itself. 
The story has only begun. Even now 
results have justified a greater ex- 
periment in another Pando area. 
The: now nineteen priests re- 
porting io Riberalta from barracas 
with the Cross. Youngsters are go- 
ing down river for higher schooling. 
With the “food, good houses and a 
beautiful church” as pledges, there 
san be little doubt. In such tranquil- 
lity of order there will be no Com- 
munism. And there is always faith 
in the future and the Faith itself. 
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Anne O’Hare McCormick: 


An A Dpreciation 


by HELEN WALKER HOMAN 


W nex she was alive—and that was 
but yesterday—she fled from being 
“written-up.” It was her job to 
write about others. The friendly 
little woman with the disarming 
chuckle, the great simplicity and 
the magnificent brain seemed not 
only puzzled but aghast that anyone 
should consider her “interview- 
material.” Or that the public was 
the least bit interested in her. 

“Besides,” she would say, “it 
would destroy any effectiveness my 
work may have. A reporter’s job is 
to report objectively; to hold the 
mirror up to people and events of 
public concern. Once you stand in 
the way and cast your own reflec- 
tion, you are lost. In any case, peo- 
ple are certainly not interested in 
me.” And throughout a long career 
starred with honors, scintillating in 
its brilliance, the only woman ever 
to sit on the editorial board of The 
New York Times consistently be- 
lieved that up to the day of her 
death. A modesty, rare and spir- 
itual in essence, encircled the soul 
of the great journalist we all knew 
as Anne O’Hare McCormick. 


Now that she who interviewed so 
effectively the great of our time, has 
gone to interview those greater ones 


to whom she was more attracted 
those who move about the Courts of 
Heaven—I wonder if I betray her, 
even now, in attempting to capture 
that shining personality and enclose 
it in words. It’s because she influ- 
enced me more than any other writ- 
er—an influence that went beyond 
the craft in which I laboriously fol- 
lowed her; and at what a distance! 
—that I can no longer still the type- 
writer keys. May she forgive me! 
In the twenty years I knew her, I 
don’t believe the times we were to- 
gether numbered more than two- 
score. The times we were not to- 
gether when her influence was as 
significant, were legion. To me she 
appeared as one of my greatest 
friends. To her I was only one of a 
vast stream of human beings whom 





Helen Walker Homan, Publicity Con- 
sultant and herself a newspaper woman, in 
this warm and discerning tribute to the late 
Anne O’Hare McCormick, gives us a glimpse 
of the noble woman who was the world- 
famous New York Times Correspondent. 
Mrs. Homan is the author of many books; 
The Star of Jacob, the story of the Jewish 
convert, the Ven. Francis Libermann, is the 
most recently published. She has just com- 
pleted a very necessary volume on Religious 
Congregations of Men in the United States, 
which is to be followed by another on the 
work of the Marist Missionary Sisters. 
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she had reached out to help—as she 
reached out to help everyone. You 
see, it was nothing but that uncom- 
mon thing: fundamental Chris- 
tianity. She really believed in the 
Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man—and worked at it. 

“Love your neighbor” wasn’t just 
a glib phrase. Love meant: “find 
out what he needs, and do some- 
thing about it!” That’s how she felt 
toward the far countries in whose 
behalf she raised her pen; that’s 
how she felt about all people, from 
prime minister to peasant; that’s 
how she felt about the legion of men 
and women whose _ work-a-day 
world touched hers as mine did— 
and of whom I was the least. 


I Was working at my first publicity 
job. “Go over to The New York 
Times,” said the boss, “and ask 
Anne O’Hare McCormick to write 
an editorial about our organization's 
anniversary.” I was so green that I 
did not notice the amused glances 
which shot across the desks of the 
veterans. (I was later to hear of 
them.) Incredible as it would have 
seemed to me at the moment, the 
boss had early tired of me. This 
was his pet technique for finding an 
excuse to fire those of whom he had 
wearied. An editorial in the Times 
oh, rara avis in publicity! For 
while the organization in question 
was worthy, and non-sectarian, it 
was by no means alone in its field; 
nor indeed, the most important. 
And Hitler was just then roaming 
about the world, seeking whom he 
might devour. The cables were 
keeping Mrs. McCormick so busy 
over the mounting crisis that she 
had little time for anything else. 
But this aspect I chose grandly 
to ignore as I went blithely over to 
The Times — “unwept, unhonored, 


and unsung.” No one knew me 
there—least of all the great Anne 
O’Hare McCormick. But she saw 
me, as she saw everyone who 
knocked. I stated my request; and 
looking back upon it now, its 
naiveté must have amused her. 
Seated alone in her big office and at 
a huge desk behind which she 
looked incredibly small, she said 
quite simply and with a twinkle: 
“Go back and tell your boss that I 
will be glad to write the editorial.” 


Wirn profuse thanks I arose 
(green though I was, I recognized 
this as something of a “plum”) and 
because I had no watch and the boss 
had set a strict time-limit, I asked 
if she could tell me the time. With 
one of those contagious chuckles 
which made her seem as much of a 
school-girl as did her diminutive 
stature, her tiny (and lovely) feet, 
her alert, sparkling eyes — she 
shook her head. 

“Every other day I bring in a new 
kitchen alarm clock,” she explained, 
“and put it there on the table. It re- 
mains exactly twenty-four hours.¢ 
When I come in on the following» 
morning, it has vanished.” 

“Mystery!” I exclaimed. “Per- 
haps some old inventor who is ex- 
perimenting on the greatest alarm 
clock of all times, and is too poor— 
but he’ll make a fortune and leave it 
all to you, and...” 

“No,” she interrupted calmly, 
“just a charwoman with a penchant 
for clocks.” 

Then we both went off into peals 
of laughter. 

“And I wouldn’t interfere with 
her fun for anything,” she con- 
tinued. 

When I got out on the street I 
went into the nearest drugstore and 
had them send her another alarm 
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clock. But from that time on, I 
thought a lot about the charwoman; 
or rather, Mrs. McCormick’s attitude 
toward her. She hadn’t been the 
least bit annoyed. Only quizzically, 
vastly amused. I’m sure she never 
reported her. Just how long the 
game of the vanishing alarm clock 
went on, I never found out. It’s one 
of the many things I never had time 
to ask her—but which I mean to, 
one day. That is, if I'm lucky 
enough to encounter her later on. 


As the years passed and as Hitler’s 
gruesome shadow increasingly be- 
strode the earth, Mrs. MeCormick’s 
editorials flashed forth with incisive 
brilliance, whe_her she was writing 
from here or from Europe—her sen- 
sitive fingers ever upon the pulse of 
the sick world, and ever alert to the 
betrayal of her brothers, those other 
children of God. The fruit of a deep 
study of history, politics, and lan- 
guages, with broad objectivity and 
calm Christian compassion they 
analyzed and weighed, prophesied 
and warned. Wherever freedom 
was struck to earth, there lay her 
heart. And it was in freedom’s de- 
fense that her words frequently 
rose to heights which at least in this 
writer’s view remain unequalled by 
other pens—not alone in the fields 
of journalism and reporting, but 
stretching beyond them into that 
dim, mystic area whose pale blue 
light plucks up the hearts of those 
who labor and are heavy burdened 

turns faces toward God and in- 
spires saints — that field which is 
loosely termed literature. 


I. was a lucky break that I was 
teaching journalism about that time 
and could use her column in class. 
One day she wrote of an episode in 
a mid-European country where the 


Church had stood firm against 
Nazism and where an old arch- 
bishop, beloved pastor of his people, 
had defied Hitler. The Fuhrer sim- 
ply sent out his storm-troopers to 
liquidate him. The frail, gentle old 
man who was well over eighty, 
waited quietly in his study for them 
to come. He knew precisely what 
was to befall. Without words six 
burly troopers stalked in and just 
shot him dead. 

“He must have been easy to kill,” 
commented Mrs. McCormick. 

It was a short sentence. But it 
“hit home” as have few sentences 
outside the New Testament—and it 
left the class in tears. I think I shall 
never forget that sentence. I am 
oniy sorry not to be able to quote 
the paragraphs immediately preced- 
ing and following it—for it lay be- 
tween them perfectly, a jewel placed 
with consummate skill. 


Wane bomb-wracked Europe was 
cracking asunder, our own national 


political battles were fought as 
usual on the home-front. It was 
characteristic of Mrs. McCormick 
that, no matter which side The 
Times currently embraced, the lead- 
ers of all camps sought her counsel. 
Her partisanship rose above all that 
was petty; politicians, like all the 
rest of men, were her brothers. To 
her, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and 
Mrs. Wendell Willkie were first, 
and equally, women; she was as 
friendly and helpful to the one as 
she was to the other—but always 
within the limits of her strict integ- 
rity as a member of The Times staff. 

She possessed what only great 
souls who understand love of man- 
kind possess: an ability to recognize 
a weakness holding back another, 
and to bring it frankly forth into the 
open without leaving the least sting. 
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Once she said to me: “You try your 
hand at too many things.” Alas, 
how right she was! I was grateful; 
if never too successful at mastering 
that one among so many frailties. 


i. was when the Council of Foreign 
Ministers held their Conference in 
London in 1947 that I saw most of 
her. If I had been green when 
launching upon publicity, I was 
positively emerald-hued when set- 
ting out to be a foreign correspond- 
ent. But The Sign with character- 
istic generosity had been willing to 
take a chance on magazine articles; 
and Frank Hall with an urbanity 
for which I shall always be at his 
feet, had accredited me as London 
correspondent to cover features at 
the Conference for the NCWC News 
Service. 

When I arrived at the first press- 
briefing in the American Embassy, 
I was scared. The “top” political 
correspondents of the world sat 
there, firing questions at Mr. Charles 
E. Bohlen (to whom the Americans 
familiarly referred as “Chip”) who 
is currently our Ambassador to the 
USSR, and who then, as a brilliant 
young member of the State Depart- 
ment, was to report the Foreign 
Ministers’ daily deliberations to our 
press and that of other nations who 
cared to “sit-in.” The Second World 
War had ended but two years ear- 
lier. There existed still some hope 
that the Allies might form a united 
front in settling the postwar prob- 
lems of the vanquished; and that 
the ever widening breach between 
Russia and the United States might 
vet be healed. 

In that room packed with tension 
and crowded with some of the 
world’s best journalistic brains, I 
felt paralyzed with fright—until I 
glimpsed Anne O’Hare McCormick 


sitting quietly in a corner. Like a 
scared mouse I crept over to her and 
lightly touched her arm. She must 
have looked up into a ridiculously 
stricken face, for she emitted one of 
her friendly chuckles and motioned 
me to the chair beside her. From 
that time on, I made it my own. 
For I knew with certainty that she 
would pull me back from the sheer 
precipices toward which I was un- 
doubtedly headed. For the first 
time in weeks of anticipation and 
worry, I slept peacefully that night. 
She had whispered: “Come and 
have tea tomorrow afternoon and 
we'll talk it all over.” 


Now I know a little about London 
weather, and it’s my opinion that in 
1947 there dawned the coldest No- 
vember that England has ever 
turned on, since Magna Charta. The 
cold crept right into the marrow of 
one’s bones and took over. There is 
only one word for it: congealed. 
Next day promptly at the tea-hour 
I shivered my way into Claridge’s 
where the McCormicks were stay- 
ing. That delightful hotel was re- 
puted to have “central heating.” 
But where the center was I never 
found out. When I reached the 
McCormicks’ suite, I saw Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick’s small frame buried in a 
large fur coat and huddled over the 
tiniest, junior-sized electric heater 
ever made. It was the hotel’s “best.” 
Electricity, like food, was being ra- 
tioned. As I, wrapped in my own 
coat, huddled down opposite her, we 
both looked at that single, thin little 
blue wire of heat which seemed, like 
ourselves, to be shivering with the 
cold, and laughed until we ached. 
We drank our tea, which had be- 
come iced in transit from the kitch- 
en, wearing our woolen gloves. 
“But think,” said Mrs. McCor- 
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mick in between chuckles, “how our 
steam heat makes them suffer when 
they come to us. After all, this is 
only poetic ju. tice.” 


I, spite of the cold and hunger, I 
look back upon those weeks as 
among the best of my life. During 
them, the most experienced and 
the least experienced of foreign 
correspondents worked hard —- and 
laughed harder. Busy though she 
was, she found time to introduce 
such personalities as Georges Bi- 
dault, then French Foreign Min- 
ister, who at a nod from her, gave 
me “an exclusive.” 

With Mr. McCormick, that de- 
lightful scholar and wise gentle- 
man-of-the-world, we drove to The 
Times London office, he and I wait- 
ing while she filed her articles. (It 
was something to watch Anne 
O’Hare McCormick file a_ story!) 
One night they invited me to meet 
Mr. Bohlen at dinner who with his 
first-hand accounts of Russia wove 
a spell about us. 


Bu: of those London experiences 
one stands out more particularly 
than all others. It was the Sunday 
we went to Mass at the exquisite 
little pre-Reformation church hid- 
den away in Holborn—so tiny as to 


have been overlooked by Henry 
VIII's wrecking-crews — and which 
had somehow passed back into 
Catholic hands. Here might Cath- 
erine of Aragon have worshiped— 
here was an unspoiled Gothic gem 
whose lovely old windows even the 
late “blitz” had spared. 

But in retrospect it isn’t the 
church I see, and shall always see. 
It is the simple figure who knelt 
there. There was something about 
her manner of attending at Mass.... 
It was withdrawal, complete; with- 


drawal from conferences and type- 
writer and editorial from 
foreign ministers and _ dictators, 
from presidents and _ politicians. 
There was that about it which be- 
spoke total dedication. She wasn’t 
with us. She had gone somewhere 
else. 


room 


Desnuxy traces strange patterns, 
definite patterns, across our con- 
tacts with others, when at various 
points one life brushes another’s. 
Something more than coincidence is 
here. Sometimes the patterns, re- 
peating the same motif, are happy, 
or again, tragic—- and sometimes, 
thanks to the everlasting gods of 
mirth, they are humorous. One of 
my last times with Mrs. McCormick 
was in New York, on a hot night in 
August. It was just as hot here as it 
had been cold in London on that 
1947 November evening when we sat 
huddled over that spindly, pathetic 
little ribbon of electricity. 

Here, on that summer evening 
when the thermometer registered 
96°, we were dining at my brother’s 
home. Only one room was air-con- 
ditioned—a bed room. Considering 
the importance of our guests, the 
family had planned a rather formal 
evening. But leaving the dining 
room, we ignored the tropically 
heated living room, and with one ac- 
cord fled to the bed room. Mrs. 
McCormick, in her charming dinner 
gown and dainty, feminine slippers, 
reclined upon one bed; my sister-in- 
law and myself upon the other 
while Mr. McCormick and my 
brother made themselves as com- 
fortable as possible on chaise longue 
and boudoir chair. The scene was 
far from formal. 

“Whenever we meet, if it’s not 
one thing it’s another,” observed 
Mrs. McCormick. 
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So it is that I best remember the 
laughter with that warm, joyous— 
ever interested, ever interesting— 
personality. Even in those past 
weeks just before she fell ill. One 
day k happened to pick up a maga- 
zine and was surprised to find that 
it carried an article about her. 
Knowing how she shunned that type 
of thing, and how strictly she al- 
ways enjoined against it, I won- 
dered whether she had been ap- 
prised. I called her up. As I sus- 
pected, she had known nothing 
about it. A month later the same 
magazine printed a letter in its 
correspondence columns which be- 
gan: 

“In your last issue, it was a great 
surprise to see an article about Anne 
O’Hare McCormick. . . .” 

“You'll say it was,” I seribbled in 
the margin, and sent it on to her. 
Actually, the correspondent was sur- 
prised because she had looked for 
years for “something” about “this 
great woman,” and had never before 
found anything. 


0, June 1, 1954, they laid her to 
rest, following a Solemn Requiem 
Mass at the Church of Saint Jean- 
Baptiste in New York. The busy 
typewriter keys are still, at last— 
those that knew the touch of a mas- 


ter. Daughter of a woman-editor 
who was a poet, the little Ohio girl 
who had gone to the College of St. 
Mary of the Springs, and had suc- 
ceeded her mother as an associate 
editor of Cleveland’s Catholic Uni- 
verse Bulletin, had one day ven- 
tured unknown into the editorial 
rooms of The New York Times. 
She had won merely a laconic per- 


mission to submit an article from 
Europe, whither she was bound with 
her husband. 

Then, not much later, came her 
famous dispatch on Mussolini: “To- 
day, Italy heard its master’s voice,” 

at a time when none but herself, 
sitting quietly in the press gallery 
of Rome’s Chamber of Deputies, 
and none on the floor, had guessed 
it. It was prevision, completely ac- 
curate. And from that hour for- 
ward she belonged to The Times. 
But behind the sureness of that 
prophecy lay a long and careful 
study of Italian politics and history 
—of the people of Italy and their 
language. Always she wrote from 
knowledge. Never, from “guess.” 


Lane, she was to interview all the 
important personalities of her con- 
temporary world—from Stalin and 
Hitler, to Roosevelt and Eisen- 
hower. A soul full of faith in God 
and man, she never lost heart, be 
the skies ever so black. 

I’ve often wondered whether 
some of her grace in putting thought 
into words did not stem from her 
Irish poet-mother. Writing me once 
about something I had written on 
the lives of the Saints, she said: 

“T envy you the good company 
you keep.” 

That was the only hint she ever 
gave of how weary of it all she must 
sometimes have grown—and of how 
compellingly the things of the spirit 
beckoned. 

Now at last she will have time for 
them—she who understood so well 
God’s eternal, protecting Father- 
hood; and the Link that binds all 
men as brothers. 
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Caryll Houselander and 


the Flowering of Christ 


by Janet Golden 


I. is twelve years now since Caryll Houselander’s first 
book, This War is the Passion, appeared, and five more 
titles have followed it. She is that rarity among Cath- 
olic writers, a woman who has produced a substantial 
body of serious work. Not that it is hard to find Catholic 
women who are distinguished writers; the names of 
more than a dozen spring easily to mind. One thinks of 
the work of Sigrid Undset, Kate O’Brien, Beatrix Beck 
and Gertrude von le Fort; of the essays of Dorothy 
Dohen and the autobiographical writings of Dorothy 
Day; of the fine work in criticism and editing of Sister 
Mariella Gable, Maisie Ward and Mary Perkins. There 
is the outstanding work which has been done in biog- 
raphy: Teresa of Avila, for instance, by Marcelle Auclair 
or Maisie Ward’s Young Mr. Newman, or Desert Calling, 
Anne Fremantle’s life of Charles de Foucauld. 

The list could be extended, if not indefinitely, at 
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least to a respectable length, and it 
should include such distinguished 
writers for children as Joan Wind- 
ham and Marigold Hunt. But the 
difficulty is to find those women, 
with the exception of the novelists, 
who have written more than two or 
three books; for whom writing is a 
career rather than the by-product 
of a life which has centered itself 
somewhere else. They are teachers 
or editors, religious or housewives 
first, and from time to time, they 
manage to write something. 


Tr ERE are any number of explana- 
tions for this state of affairs, and 
perhaps the simplest is that a wo- 
man’s creativeness tends to disperse 
itself: in children, in making a 
home, in personal relationships. 
Not many women have the ambition 
or the single-minded tenacity that is 
needed to sustain a career of writ- 
ing. They simply do not have 
enough of themselves left over to 
put down on paper, day after day, 
week after week, year after year. 
The lack of production can be ex- 
plained, but it is still a lack, even 
an abyss, if one assumes that men 
and women do not think alike, and 
that it takes both points of view to 
increase our understanding of the 
world. In a world in which mascu- 
line values are so dominant, there is 
a real need for women who will 
write as women — not blue-stock- 
ings, or female Ernest Hemingways, 
but women who delight in being 
what they are. Father Gerald Vann 
underlines this need in his latest 
book, The Water and the Fire: 
“Of all the trends we have been 
considering as characteristic of the 
world today—the increasing loss of 
wisdom and vision, of stillness, of 
Nature, of the stability of home and 
family life, of symbol —it seems 


true to say that they represent some- 
thing particularly alien to the na- 
ture of woman. . . . Our troubles 
spring from the overemphasis on the 
masculine in our world,” and he 
adds, “precisely because the nature 
of the psychological crisis through 
which we are passing is what it is, 
woman has an unique opportunity 
to redeem the situation.” 


Be would be hard to find a writer 


who is more true to her own nature 
and to these -values than Miss 
Houselander. One might think at 
first that she is too feminine in the 
dispersal of her energies. From the 
biographical note on the dustjacket, 
one learns that she is an artist as 
well as a writer; and includes 
among her other activities: wood- 
carving, the teaching of drawing 
and toy-making to displaced Euro- 
pean children, and work with the 
insane and the very poor. 

A casual glance at her work rein- 
forces this impression of multiplic- 
ity. She has written a novel, The 
Dry Wood; a book of poetry or 
“rhythms,” The Flowering Tree; 
and The Reed of God, a study of Our 
Lady in both prose and poetry. 
Then there is The Comforting of 
Christ, the revision of her first book 
of meditative essays, which exam- 
ined the relationship of life in time 
of war to the passion of Christ; and 
Guilt, her most recent work, a study 





For those not familiar with the literary 
work of Caryll Houselander, Janet (Mrs. 
Joseph) Golden’s judicious and sympathetic 
appraisal will be an incentive to a reading 
on their part; to those who know it well, a 
confirmation of their own enthusiasm. Mrs. 
Golden had set her sight on a novelist’s role, 
but marriage and three small children, she 
says, combined more happily with shorter 
projects. She is a contributor to various 
magazines. 
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of the psychological suffering of our 
age. It would be easy to assume 
that Miss Houselander has spread 
herself too thin. 

The truth is that her work is 
highly unified, but by a theme rather 
than by the discipline of a single 
form. Put another way, Miss House- 
lander is not trying to perfect a 
technique, to be a first-rate novelist 
or poet. She is trying to talk about 
one thing to as many different peo- 
ple as possible—to reach them in a 
way that will appeal to each; and 
this may include essays and wood- 
carving, poetry and work with the 
very poor. 


I po not mean by this that Miss 
Houselander has not taken the trou- 
ble to write well—she has. There is 
clarity and control and beauty of 
expression in everything that she 
does. But I certainly do mean that 
she is no craftsman as a novelist, 
and that from the point of view of 
technique, she is not a poet either— 
nor does she claim to be. The Dry 
Wood, for instance, is an unusual 
and often beautiful meditation on 
the suffering of the innocent, and 
the sort of sanctity needed in our 
day. But it is simply exasperating if 
you try to read it as a novel. The 
action is smothered in poetry, medi- 
tation, observation — all in them- 
selves excellent, but most of them 
out of place. The story is simply a 
peg on which to hang the theme, 
and the characters are examples 
rather than people. 

Similarly, if one expects sonnets 
and sestinas of poets, it is discon- 
certing to open what looks like a 
book of verse, and find in an au- 
thor’s note: “These rhythms are not 
intended to be poems in a new form 
but simply thoughts, falling natu- 
rally into the beat of the rhythm 








which is all round us and which be- 
comes both audible and visible in 
the seasons of the year, the proces- 
sion of day and night and the litur- 
gical cycle.” 


ly you are a purist about form, 
you had better leave The Dry Wood 
and The Flowering Tree alone, and 
turn to Miss Houselander’s other 
books. There her theme is allowed 
to emerge naturally, with the spon- 
taneity and directness of good con- 
versation, or the lyric outbursts of 
heightened feeling. And for all its 
ramifications, for all the diversity 
in which it is clothed, it is a single 
theme which dominates her work: 
“.. . the Incarnation means that 
Christ gave Himself to human na- 
ture to be its supernatural life, as 
the seed gives its life to the dark 
hard earth. Christ, sown in the soil 
of Mary’s humanity, was the seed 
given to human nature, to flower in 
countless lives, to be unnumbered 
springs, flowering, harvest, resur- 
rections of the human heart.” 


6 

Tar flowering of Christ in man” 
is the theme which she says recurs 
in her poetry but, in fact, it runs 
through every book that she has 
written. It would be pointless to 
treat each of Miss Houselander’s 
books separately, to show a line of 
development: they all radiate from 
the same center. The Reed of God, 
for instance, is about Our Lady, but 
relates directly to the central theme, 
for Mary is used as our model in 
bringing Christ to birth in our own 
lives. Guilt, the most complex of 
these books, shows that the mental 
suffering so characteristic of our 
times can only be cured by the 
growth of the Christ life in man- 
“Sanctity in man’s integrity.” 

One feels that Caryll Houselander 
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has chosen each word of her theme 
very deliberately. There is nothing 
casual about the choice of “flower- 
ing.” It is a characteristic word for 
her to use, though not because of 
any trees-in-bloom prettiness about 
her work. She does surely give us 
beauty of word and thought. One 
thinks of such lines as: 


“soft as the blown thistledown’s 
sowing, 
the seed of the Word was sown.” 


or these: 


“from the mould of man’s sorrow 
the sap would rise in him; 
and the tree of his life, 
thick with green leaves 
and the singing of numberless 
birds, 
would live in the majesty 
of the word made flesh.” 


Ber directness and tough-minded 
realism are equally characteristic of 
her work. Anyone tempted to think 
that it is given over to beautiful 
thoughts and a roseate view of hu- 
manity should take a look at her 
cool appraisal of criminal mental- 
ity in Guilt, the studies, for instance, 
of Irma Grese, Leopold and Loeb, 
John George Haigh and Peter Kur- 
ten. Or, in a milder vein, there is 
the quiet irony of her lines on 
“Mediocracy” : 


“They want the Sunday smell— 
beef in a dead street— 

six days to be bored 

and one to over-eat. 


“Poor little birds in a cage, 

sitting behind the bars! 

It isn’t life: 

it’s the living wage 

and the night without the stars.” 
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Frowzame,” as an appropriate 
word in relation tc Miss House- 
lander’s work, can only be under- 
stood when one realizes that The 
Flowering Tree of her title is the 
Cross. But one does need some such 
word simply to convey her emphasis 
on the natural world, on all that is 
organic, living and growing. It may 
in part be her protest against the 
unreality of that urban, industrial- 
ized life which cuts so many people 
off from the very roots of their be- 
ing, which makes man, not God, the 
creator of the world. 

Her imagery of seed-time and 
harvest, the flight of birds and the 
passing of the seasons, snow and 
sun and stars evoke the natural 
world for those cut off from it in 
cities and for those who see it 
without seeing it, the country- 
dwellers for whom nature is a back- 
drop to the bustle of activity that 
shuts out God. It is evoked, but 
only in a sense, so that we may see 
through it to the greater realities it 
mirrors. 

It would be a mistake to go to 
Miss Houselander for a fresh view- 
ing of the natural world. She is not 
another Marianne Moore with her 
meticulous observation of nature, 
sharpening our eyesight as well as 
our insight. But the images of 
Caryll Houselander are _ often 
smooth with time — and intention- 
ally so. 





—_— the resemblance with the 
imagery that Christ Himself uses is 
not coincidental. One thinks of the 
seed falling into the ground, the 
lilies of the field, and the wheat and 
the tares. And in work so Christ- 
centered as these books of Miss 
Houselander, such resemblances are 
natural. I say, Christ-centered, be- 
cause all that she says leads back to 
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Him. One has only to open a book 
by some other Catholic writer on a 
similar theme to realize how per- 
vasive this emphasis is. And it is a 
special emphasis on Christ in His 
Mystical Body, Christ as He is in 
man. She does not wish to show 
Him walking the streets of Jeru- 
salem, or sitting at the right hand of 
God, but here in us. Consider, for 
instance, this passage on Christ’s 
suffering: 

“It is never easy to meditate on 
the Passion. . . . Indeed it becomes 
impossible, because once we know 
inwardly, with our hearts, not only 
with our minds, how real Christ is— 
and what suffering is—we can no 
longer bear to have _ beautiful 
thoughts about the suffering Christ. 
The mind becomes bleak, we begin 
to suffer with Him — and that is 
what real meditation on the Passion 
always becomes, suffering with Him. 

“It is more than that, it is actually 
Christ suffering in us. We are 
united to Him, we are one, and it is 
when His Passion becomes real to 
us, through experience and _ love, 
that we grow aware of His presence 
in us.” 


ir is this awareness that she wishes 
to foster: that Christ is truly in us, 
and just as truly in others. “We 
need to bring to other people faith 
like that which we bring to the 
Blessed Sacrament.” 

Certainly there is nothing novel in 
this insistence on the indwelling 
presence of Christ. It is as old as 
Christ’s teaching of the Vine and 
the Branches. But it is both so over- 
whelming and so mysterious that it 
often escapes us. It is easier for us 
to pray to God in heaven or in the 
Blessed Sacrament than it is to see 
Christ as close to us as the members 
of our family or ourselves. As Miss 








Houselander says, “It is really diffi- 
cult to realize that if He is formed 
in our life we are not beside Him 
but in Him; and what He asks of 
us is to realize that it is actually in 
what we do that He wants to act and 
suffer.” 


Becaves it is so difficult, we need 
that sharpening of spiritual vision 
which Caryll Houselander brings 
about in us. It takes a special per- 
ception to see how the incidents of 
Christ's life are relived today; how, 
for example, Christ is stripped of 
His garments in a woman who has 
been stripped of her youth and 
beauty by a disfiguring illness, in 
those who have lost their homes 
and all their possessions in a bomb- 
ing attack, in a late convert who 
must divest himself of the habits of 
indulgence of a lifetime. 

She illumines for us the “Host 
life,” lived in prisons, internment 
camps, hospitals and workhouses, 
lived by the blind and by mental 
patients and by “people who have 
to be wheeled about, washed, 
dressed and undressed by others; 
who are literally obliged to offer 
themselves to God in the hands of 
other people, like the Host in the 
priest’s hands at the Mass.” 


Waar impresses me even more 
than her sensitivity of perception is 
Caryll Houselander’s objectivity. 
She insists that Christ is in every- 
one—as He has told us—and in the 
particular way that He chooses; in 
our child or in a disagreeable neigh- 
bor as well as in a saint, and she 
knows well how we balk at this: “It 
is very easy to believe in the in- 
dwelling presence of Christ in the 
souls of imaginary people; to be- 
lieve in it in people whom we do not 
know; but it is very difficult to be- 
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lieve in it in the case of our own 
relations and our intimate friends.” 

Miss Houselander has the endear- 
ing quality of never getting too far 
away from the ground. What she 
says is firmly related to human na- 
ture as we know it, and she makes 
short work of any sort of pretense 
about ourselves, or the even worse 
sort of pretense about God. How 
many of us can recognize this de- 
scription of the scrupulous: “The 
mental atmosphere in which they 
live is like that of a forgotten school- 
room at four o’clock on a dark and 
foggy winter’s day, lit by a low, hiss- 
ing gas jet, where they sit alone with 
this tremendous offended God, in an 
atmosphere permeated by a damp 
fog of tears.” 

It is an objectivity that has not 
allowed a sensitivity to suffering to 
blunt her capacity for joy or her 
ability to communicate it. She 
shows us that “although human be- 
ings smear everything they touch 
they leave touches of beauty wher- 
ever they go too; evidence that the 
senses receive their unique gifts of 
grace, wonder, joy, and gratitude 
because of the beauty that is their 
environment.” 


Miss HovuSELANDER is not given to — 


that facile twentieth-century gloom 
that makes everything ugly. And 
yet what she writes belongs to life 
as it is lived in modern London—- 
not, surely, a philosopher’s paradise. 
The cruelties of war, the bleakness 
and often the abject misery of life 
in a large city, the mental suffering 


typical of our age are present in her 
work, though they are not produced 
with a sort of melancholy relish, 
that maddening, I-told-you-so air of 
so many prophets of doom. They 
are the conditions with which one 
has to work if the Christ life is to 
be fostered in us, the hard soil out 
of which He has to grow. 

It is a process of growth, she re- 
minds us. We may know instantly 
by faith the presence of Christ in 
others, but to find Christ in our- 
selves is not so easy. Miss House- 
lander speaks beautifully of the Ad- 
vent period in Our Lady’s life and 
of the virginal emptiness that pre- 
ceded it. Something like that, she 
says, must occur in the life of each 
of us, if we are to bear Christ into 
the world; a stillness, an emptying 
out of the trivialities which distract 
us, the surrender of ourselves that 
was Mary’s Fiat, and then the pa- 
tience and trust demanded by the 
slow, invisible period of growth 
within us. 

Even when He has been born into 
our lives, we shall lose Him again, 
as Our Lady did, and our finding of 
Him may be on the Cross. The price 
we pay for the birth of Christ is the 
death of self. 

And beyond that death—“When 
the saint wakens from that dark 
night of love in which self has died. 
he too comes forth, he too knows 
the wonder of the Trinity in him- 
self. Christ has risen in him, Christ 
is formed in him, the Holy Spirit 
descends upon him and his life is 
the breath of the Spirit of Love.” 

















Giving Controversy the Air 


by JUDITH L. BRAYER 


Jewisn myself, and free to read 
anything I choose, I knew, when I 
became a college instructor, that al- 
most inevitably there would be lit- 
erary problems and controversies 
involving some of my Catholic stu- 
dents. I, too, had attended a non- 
sectarian college and had been 
aware of such conflicts, most of 
them stirring under the surface, 
rarely voiced. 

I had found, in my own interfaith 
friendships, that the best way to 
handle differences is to air them, 
but this principle was not univer- 
sally respected. I remember the curt 
advice that a genuinely esteemed 
Protestant instructor once gave to a 
Catholic friend of mine who was 
upset because many required books 
were on the Index— “Drop the 
course.” I became sensitized to hid- 
den and inferred antagonisms and 
when, in 1946, I joined the English 
department of Hunter College’s 
School of General Studies, it was 
with a determination to face up to 
differences of opinion and to urge 
my students to do so, too. 


Prostems certainly do arise, espe- 
cially in courses in contemporary 
literature which are focused, neces- 
sarily, on books which, if they are 
not actually frowned upon by the 
Church, are at least outspoken 


enough to disturb young people 
used to more sedate literary fare. 
My Catholic students have come to 
me many times, just as my Catholic 
friend once went to her instructor. 
They’ve been as voluble and firm in 
their attacks on certain writers as 
others have been in defense of them. 

These controversies are real and 
they are common, but I’ve never yet 
come across an issue, no matter 
how thorny, that couldn’t be han- 
dled tactfully enough—and, at the 
same time, honestly enough — to 
leave no scars on anyone. 

By airing such issues actively and 
forthrightly, we can all learn from 
others. I add, with some pride that, 
though I have never compromised 
my own views and have never asked 
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my students to compromise theirs, 
some of the finest friendships I en- 
joy are with Catholic ex-students of 
mine. We have, not without con- 
scious effort, bridged the gap of reli- 
gious differences by recognizing 
each other’s merits as human be- 
ings. Helen Regan and Mai McCar- 
thy, just two of these people, hold 
one set of ideas; I hold another. 
Yet these friendships have been 
evolved slowly, carefully. 

When a harassed student poses 
the Index problem to me, my advice 
is, “Get permission from your 
priest.” To a degree I try to shield 
the students from books which I 
know would incense them greatly. 
At least I advise them of the con- 
tents in advance, just as I tell the 
Jewish and Protestant students 
about biased books that will get 
their dander up. 

I also read Catholic books myself 
—Father La Farge’s recent memoirs 
are a case in point—because I know 
that, to some degree, my own atti- 
tude will register with the people I 
teach. The hurdle of the books, no 
matter what angle it’s viewed from, 
can be surmounted. Occasionally, 
of course, I encounter a student 
who is rigidly unbending, but the 
great majority, though sometimes 
peeved, are never permanently an- 
gered or wounded. 


Ber I am jumping the gun. The 
initial problem is to get people to 
speak at all. Because of the emo- 
tional climate of the times, silence 
is often adopted as a safer course 
than forthright expression. This at- 
titude, especially where religion and 
politics are concerned, manifests it- 
self in the classroom as elsewhere. 
Perhaps some people have already 
been burned and others fear what 
may turn out to be a hot stove. 


Therefore, the steps from silence 
to “I am a Catholic” to “Because | 
am a Catholic” — and for Catholic, 
read also Jew or Protestant — are 
big steps. For the students to take 
these steps demands a degree of 
courage, because they have no real 
guarantee of “safety” from bias on 
my part beyond my assurance to 
them. And I could conceivably re- 
nege. Because of this I count it a 
double victory for the students 
themselves when they make their 
affiliations known and, beyond that, 
actually speak up for their beliefs, 
and I have the greatest respect for 
those who do. My initial experi- 
ences with my now dear friend, 
Helen Regan, whom I'll get to in a 
moment, are a case in point. 


Tue lower freshmen, unlike the 
others, are more prone to ignorance 
than to argument. My job is to 
teach them English literature and 
composition, not theology, but talk 
of religion enters quite naturally 
when we spend a few weeks on 
what Bates calls “the Bible as living 
literature.” Here I point out high- 
lights of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, ranging from Moses on 
Mount Sinai to the Sermon on the 
Mount. I try to arrange these ses- 
sions for a time of year, winter or 
spring, when the Christian and Jew- 
ish holidays coincide. Students rep- 
resenting each of the major faiths 
take over the class, explaining the 
holidays’ meanings and traditional 
observances. 

Classes are enormously respon- 
sive to these “airings.” Time and 
time again, these young people have 
said to me, “I never knew these 
things before. I understand a lot of 
things better now.” This is one way 
of removing a hurdle before people 
ever get to it. 
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Taz book problem was just one of 
many when I first met Helen Regan. 
Launching an editing course and 
subject to all the uncertainties of 
breaking into a new venture, I was 
disconcerted by a prematurely gray- 
haired student who seemed to be all 
cold blue eyes and disdain. I was 
badly shaken when I discovered 
that she was already an editor in a 
major publishing house, and con- 
soled myself with the thought that 
she’d soon find the course so ele- 
mentary that she’d drop out and 
leave me to handle people my own 
size. 

Helen had no such idea. With a 
conscientiousness little short of 
saintly, she had every assignment in 
on the line and beautifully written. 
She never missed class, either, and 
when she knew she'd be out for a 
short winter vacation she took her 
assignment to Bermuda with her. 

I was puzzled. If she was having 
such a dreadful time, why did she 
keep coming back? And if, as her 
manner inferred, she found many 
of the books we talked about infuri- 
ating, why didn’t she say so instead 
of just sitting there, looking so cool 
and almost contemptuous? She dis- 
tressed me so much that I couldn't 
even memorize her name; I consist- 
ently called her “you in the blue 
dress.” 

But even then I would look for 
her when class assembled, half hop- 
ing she’d be there. I suppose that 
her presence, however ominous, 
proved that I wasn’t quite as use- 
less as her attitude hinted. 


| evening I resorted to desperate 
means to get “you in the blue dress” 
to speak her mind. We were work- 
ing on Joyce’s writings then and I 
suspected that they were giving her 
a disagreeable time. But without 








some strong emotional push she 
would just go on harboring her dis- 
like and never say a word. 

So, when we arrived at an inflam- 
matory passage, I casually asked 
her if she’d please read it aloud. She 
hesitated for just a moment, saying 
nothing. Then, having shot a funny 
look at me, she started to read. As 
she went along, her face colored 
slowly up to the roots of her hair. 
The other students had their eyes 
on their books; I was watching 
Helen and I was tremendously im- 
pressed by what she was doing. She 
knew very well that I had purposely 
put her on the spot and she took up 
the challenge with never a flinch. 
It was, in its small way, a crisis for 
her and she faced up to it fully. 

That reading had the desired re- 
sult of opening the floodgates, and 
Helen, along with other of the Cath- 
olic students, aired their indignant 
views. In the lively debate that fol- 
lowed, each person stuck to his orig- 
ginal thinking but, at the same 
time, had a chance to find out how 
others felt and why. From that 
time on, I never bothered Helen 
with such challenges. Assured that 
she needn’t simmer in silence, she 
returned with relief to Austen, Con- 
rad and Forster. But neither of us 
forgot the Joyce episode. 


Ovn term project was a book to 
which each student contributed a 
chapter. When all the material had 
been typed on stencils, I needed vol- 
unteers to help in the mimeograph- 
ing room. It would entail giving up 
two or three valuable free evenings. 
I asked for a show of hands. Not 
one went up. Just as I was about 
to launch a moralistic appeal for 
help, Helen, staring as icily as usual, 
raised her hand. We were, as the 
saying goes, in business. 
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M, brother, our mimeograph au- 
thority, quickly “got through” to 
Helen. She was even fairly friendly 
to me. But the barriers didn’t come 
down perceptibly till, in gratitude, 

gave her a gift of books. In a note 
of thanks, Helen dubbed herself 
“that poor thing, an inarticulate 
Irishman” and, explaining her cool- 
ness as a constitutional weakness, 
expressed a desire to meet me half- 
way. 

Misplaced loyalty had also con- 
tributed to her aloofness. Helen had 
confused me with another faculty 
member who'd been unkind to a 
friend of hers. That cleared up, 
having her in class became much 
less of a strain. 


Tax following summer, at my sug- 
gestion, we worked together on a 
literary anthology that was a total 
fiasco. But our frequent meetings 
gave us opportunities to trade views 
on religion and many other subjects. 

That same summer my brother 
taught me how to drive. I failed one 
test after the other; tempers grew 
short; spirits ebbed. Helen, a firm 
believer in the efficacy of prayer, 
came up with the bright idea of 
“delegating” a patron saint to me. 
St. Jude was the logical choice, not 
only because my name is Judith but 
for the more double-edged reason 
that he is the saint of the impos- 
sible. 

As an added touch, on the eve of 
each driving test Helen penned a 
poem to St. Jude on my behalf. 
Whether these Regan-styled “cap- 
sule novenas” really helped I don’t 
know, but I did pass the fifth test, 
and Helen was given the dubious 
pleasure of a week-end motoring 
trip in mountainous country with a 
new driver at the wheel. A long 
me she’d done 


time later she told 


a great deal of extra praying on that 
journey. 

That same week-end, I accom- 
panied Helen to Sunday morning 
Mass at a little country church. 
The priest urged his congregation 
to pray for the conversion of Soviet 
Communists to Christianity. Some- 
what skeptical about the effective- 
ness of such an approach to the 
problem, I expressed my doubts to 
Helen as we were driving along 
later. “On the other hand,” was her 
answer, “why not? Nothing else 
seems to help.” 

From that, we went on to talk 
about really controversial issues 
that stem, directly or indirectly, 
from religious beliefs. Neither of us 
arrived at any new conclusions but 
once again we were able to learn 
from one another, and I believe that 
that in itself is always a major step. 

Another occasion on which Helen 
and I were in the same church was 
at her wedding a few years ago. I 
was impressed by this first Nuptial 
Mass I'd ever witnessed. I was also 
interested to note, at the wedding 
luncheon for Helen and Neil, that I 
was about the only Jew present. All 
things considered, it spoke pretty 
well for the fact that Helen and I 
had come a long way since those 
first hostile meetings. 


Mux McCartny, far from being an 
“inarticulate Irishman,” has spiced 
many a class of mine and given me 
many a run for the ideological 
money. Mai “came out here” to 
America armed with a vague ambi- 
tion to write, a sharp tongue and a 
generous heart, a fine sense of irony 
and a paramount devotion to things 
Catholic. 

A gentle and we:i-mannered wo- 
man, Mai delights in shocking peo- 
ple and playing the rebel, but she 
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likes people to know just where she 
stands on issues. Heaven help the 
instructor who so much as breathes 
anything that can be construed, by 
any stretch of thought, as 
Catholic. Mai reads any material 
that is assigned and, when she 
comes across any challenge to Cath- 
olic dogma, maps her strategy be- 
fore she gets to class. 

When she’s put out enough, she'll 
even cite critics for whom she other- 
wise has “no earthly use at all.” 
This she does with a disarming in- 
nocence and sweetness that can lure 
the unsuspecting into dangerous 
waters. In the days when she was 
still “testing” me, she made me bite 
my tongue more than once. A deep 
vein of orthodoxy was apparent and 
after a time I began to feel that if I 
so much as mentioned a Catholic by 
name we might lock horns. 


anti- 


Apranentiy I passed the test; I 
was not a bigot. The initial battles 
were over, but the war of ideas had 
not ceased. Once Mai knew that she 
was always free to speak her piece 
verbally or on paper and _ that, 
though I might argue about style, I 
was not out to change her thinking, 
she abandoned subtle strategy in fa- 
vor of forthright disagreement. 

Her chief target was Bernard 
Shaw, to me a superb creative art- 
ist, to Mai “a cold fish.” We arrived 
at a tired deadlock after one term of 
Shavian pro’s and con’s. The next 
semester, though, when we again 
had occasion to talk about G.B.S., 
Mai emerged as an ardent spokes- 
man for him, and for an interesting 
reason. 

That term she sat near a girl who 
found in literature neither an es- 
cape nor a challenge. She seemed 
put out by almost everything I said. 
She disliked Shaw but gave no rea- 


sons. To teach her a lesson in open- 
mindedness, Mai quoted from John 
Bull's Other Island, laughing heart- 
ily over Shaw’s witticisms. 

These discussions interested the 
class enormously because _ they 
brought both sides of the argument 
into sharper focus. They served as 
a springboard for pertinent, though 
less bitter talks. I felt a certain re- 
spect for Mai for having had the 
openness of mind to read Shaw in 
the first place and for demonstrat- 
ing that open-mindedness in class. 

By keeping a poker face, I must 
have given Mai the idea that I be- 
lieved she had become a convert to 
Shavianism. She kept the record 
straight by blasting at Shaw’s work 
whenever she wrote about it. 


ie our personal chats, when Mai oc- 
rasionally lets fly at some of her fel- 
low-Catholies, generally for “back- 
sliding” or narrowness, I bear in 
mind that it’s a family affair and 
remain non-partisan. She is equally 
tactful when I criticize some of my 
fellow-Jews. To be this candid in 
expressing oneself to an “outsider,” 
one must have learned the lesson of 
the old saying, “From experience 
comes faith.” 

And the experience, in this in- 
stance, came from letting down the 
barriers, opening the doors and win- 
dows, letting light pour in. Our dif- 
ferences remain; I think they al- 
ways will. But we both know that 
basic humanity looms large. We 
know because we've given it a 
chance. 


‘TLucex are some Catholics with 
whom this opening of doors is al- 
most impossible. Luckily, they and 
their Protestant and Jewish coun- 
terparts are a very small minority, 
in my classes, at any rate. Most of 
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the Catholics meet me halfway, no 
matter from what walk of life they 
come. I’ve had busboys, teachers, 
clerks, nurses, salespeople and writ- 
ers, detectives and secretaries. I’ve 
had Republicans and Democrats, 
well-heeled people and others who 
had to struggle to get along. Some 
have been sharply intelligent, some 
not so bright. Three or four have 
left college to enter convents, while 
a few have confided in me their 
plans to abandon the Church. And 
almost every one of them has met 
me halfway. 

It is, I think, vital to bear in mind 
that college students, even those 
who've had experience in the world 
at large, are impressionable and 
sensitive people and that they take 
away from their classes something 
more than facts and figures. Their 
antennae are always in the air, 
reaching out for opinions, ideas, at- 
titudes. 


For a teacher to “duck” a contro- 
versial issue or squelch one group in 
another group’s favor is inexcusable. 
It’s only when we air our views and 
compare notes with others in an at- 
mosphere as ideal as a classroom in 
a non-sectarian college that we ap- 
proach our fullest potential — not 
only as Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews—not only as Americans—but 
as human beings. 


As for me, I will continue to ex- 
plain, to question, to argue, to en- 
courage my people not to “clam up” 
but to open up. And even when my 


‘patience is sorely tried by a stub- 


born student who won’t meet me 
halfway, I doubt very much that I 
will ever shut the door to anyone by 
telling her to “drop the course.” I 
will ask her to air her grievances 
and I will admire her for proclaim- 
ing the reasons for the faith that is 
in her. 








From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


I AM writing these notes in the traditional holiday month of August, and 
though very serious things are happening in the world of international 
politics—the crisis over E.D.C., the British Labor delegation to China, the 
Soviet attempt to detach America from Europe—lI will reserve comment 
for a month, and write instead in rather more of a holiday mood. 

It happens that I have just come back from France, where I stayed 
with generous friends and relations whose hospitality greatly eased the 
financial problem presented to every English visitor to the country he 
prefers best to visit. Fifty pounds per head is not a great sum to travel 
on at the best of times, but for the English tourist the French cost of 
living makes matters far worse. 

It is strange indeed that in the modern world which takes such pride 
in its internationalism and economic genius, two neighboring countries, 
separated only by a few miles of sea, should have so disparate an economy. 
In France the actual cost of modest hotel rooms is rather less than at 
home. But food, clothes, travel, petrol, and the myriad little conveniences, 
pleasures and necessities which make a holiday a holiday cost nearly 
double. In England it is perfectly possible to get an adequate, if not very 
good, meal for three to four shillings. In France the cheapest meal in 
the humblest restaurant is between eight and ten shillings. 

The answer is to picnic as much as possible, and indeed the art of 
picnicking in France is not confined to the tourist. At week-ends, the 
countryside is covered with picnickers with all kinds of elaborate gadgets 
to add comfort to the invariably good food. This summer’s incessant 
rain was no deterrent, and I think I shall remember best the jolly meals, 
taken by a roadside verge or in a cornfield, where indeed copious draughts 
of red wine from the bottle, partaken of even by the youngest, adds an 
incomparable sauce to the ham, pdtés, cheese, fruit and bread which 
form the staple fare. 

What matters a little rain when the prospect is the golden horizon of 
Van Gogh or the ordered trees and cool flowing water of Cézanne? In 
parenthesis, let me mention the emotion one felt at Auvers where in the 
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cemetery above the church there 
is to be found the simple grave of 
the brothers Van Gogh, and where 
by raising oneself up on the ceme- 
tery wall one contemplates the 
geometrically «rranged cornfields 
with their blue-uniformed workers 
which made the subject of Vin- 
cent’s most popular painting. 

In Paris itself I was lucky to 
strike an “Hommage a Cézanne” ex- 
hibition where about a hundred of 
the master’s works were gathered 
together—-works one had seen so 
often reproduced and now before 
one as fresh and living as when 
they were painted. Such masterly 
simplicity; such a reduction to the 
permanent essentials! Cézanne’s 
portraits and his strange, ill-drawn 
figures, bent and twisted to the pat- 
tern he had conceived, may need 
some understanding, but never have 
I seen a peach more glowingly ren- 
dered with a few simply laid on 
colors than the one which remains 
today almost like a jewel in my 
mind’s eye. 


I FEAR I have allowed idle remi- 


niscences to deter me from the 
points I intended to make when 
I began this article. I said that the 
generosity of hosts enabled me to 
stay in France with my family at 
moderate expense. But part of my 
time was devoted to the best of all 
kinds of touring —the unplanned 
kind. But by a complete coinci- 
dence wherever we went we found 
ourselves tracing different periods 
in the career of St. Joan of Are. 
Nothing could have been more 
fortuitous, as I have never had any 
special interest in St. Joan save for 
an unbounded admiration for Ber- 
nard Shaw’s play. But our haphaz- 
ard journey took us to Compiégne, 
Senlis, Paris (of course), Reims, 


Sully, Jargeau, Beaugency, Chinon, 
Beauvais, and Orléans itself. 

More exciting even is it to chance 
on a village church, such as the one 
at Baron, where an inscription tells 
that St. Joan received Holy Com- 
munion there on her way to Senlis. 
or to come across a spot where a 
battle, hitherto unknown to me, the 
battle of Montepilloy, was fought 
with Joan victorious over the Eng- 
lish. Of Joan’s life we only seemed 
to miss the beginnings at Domrémy 
and Vaucouleurs and the final 
tragic stages of trial and death at 
Rouen. 


Sr. Joan stood, as we stand today, 
before that stupendous miracle of 
stone, the facade and towers of 
Reims cathedral—the church whose 
beauty has really defied the worst 
that human hatred and human poli- 
tics could do to destroy it—and saw 
her Dauphin, her “gentle king,” 
anointed and crowned. But her 
“gentle king” had little heart for 
the task of liberation from the Eng- 
lish and Burgundians, and Paris 
was missed despite the Maid’s en- 
treaties. 

Instead, she had to cool her heels 
with the doubtful La Tremouille in 
the chateau-fort of Sully-sur-Loire, 
which stands today, as it always 
has, with its massive rounded toy 
towers, dominating the river's 





Relieved for a short vacation from his 
duties as Editor of the London Catholic 
Herald, Michael de la Bedoyere crossed the 
Channel to the country every Englishman 
prefers best to visit.—France. Following 
unintentionally—in the footsteps of St. Joan 
of Are, Mr. de la Bedoyere gathered the 
hope that the country which the spirit of 
that frail woman and great saint helped to 
save, will endure and prosper and remain 
one of the strengths and civilizing points of 


the world. 
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course along 
high nobility 
Chenonceaux, 
Blois, and a 
castles, now 
tourist. 

Once again, Joan tried to settle 
the issue. Raising men on her way, 
she went northeast, skirting Paris, 
through Melun to Senlis, with its 
noble cathedral and its famous west 
door, on which the Assumption and 
Crowning of Our Lady has stood 
witness for centuries to Marian de- 
votion, and entered Compiégne. 
There the Oise flows strongly—and 
fatally for Joan. Attacking the Bur- 
gundian camp which lay on the 
north side, Joan was cut off from 
the French troops when they re- 
tired into the town and raised the 
drawbridge to secure their safety. 

We know the rest. She was taken 
prisoner, and the long, miserable 
and hypocritical story of trial un- 
der the ambitious Bishop of Beau- 
vais, Peter Cauchon, and death at 
the stake was enacted. Out of it all, 
only one character emerged, stain- 
less and glorious: it was Saint Joan 
herself. 


which royalty and 
lived in Chambord, 
Chaumont, Amboise, 
dozen other famous 
the delight of the 


Reacausxe the great story and 
treading, even though by accident 
in the footsteps of the Saint,—foot- 
steps which seemed so clear and so 
vividly preserved in the historic 


earth of France,--one could not 
help musing about the France of 
today, as one watched and talked 
with its men and women. On the 
whole I derived a more hopeful im- 
pression than I had expected to 
find. Country and small town 
churches seemed well filled on Sun- 
days, and if weekdays saw only a 
handful of black-dressed women at 
Mass, well there are few countries 
which do better. But if quantity 


was not conspicuous, quality was. 

One of the most impressive 
things is the beautiful way in which 
the younger clergy say Mass, as 
though this had been a point spe- 
cially impressed upon clerical stu- 
dents in the seminaries of today. 
The congregations attended Mass 
intelligently and reverently. The 
sermons I heard were of a high 
standard. Churches were beauti- 
fully kept, though it was perhaps a 
little odd to find statues, even 
statues of Our Lady, neglected as 
compared with the ever-present 
statue of Ste. Thérése of Lisieux, 
easily discernible by the quantity of 
lighted candles around it. 

The people generally were courte- 
ous and seemingly hard-working. 
A small point, but perhaps note- 
worthy: I had been warned that 
French driving was appalling, sel- 
fish and dangerous. I did not find 
it so. On the contrary, the driving 
which was rarely police-controlled 
seemed to me safe and sane and, if 
anything, I felt safer on the road 
than in England. 

Certainly, everything I saw im- 
pressed on me the classical con- 
trast between the pays réel and the 
pays politique. One had to read the 
newspapers to remind oneself, as it 
were, of the depression which 
France so easily creates these days. 
Indochina, Tunisia, Morocco and 
the divisions over E.D.C., all these 
problems seemed to be bedeviled 
by squabbling parties and _politi- 
cians of which the common people 
were sick and tired. Above all, 
they were disinterested. 

In long talks with educated pro- 
fessional Frenchmen I got the 
impression of pervading defeat- 
ism, but this defeatism was not 
prompted by any lack of patriot- 
ism or idealism, but by the sense 
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of the hopelessness of the pays 
politique. One could not but sym- 
pathize with men who felt that in 
the circumstances there was little 
left for them to do but to look after 
their families and feather their own 
nest. 


L. was much the same situation as 
had faced Joan five hundred years 
earlier, and even her great spirit 
had been defeated. Yet France en- 
dured, overcame her enemies and 
grew to strength and glory. Peo- 
ples are full of contradictions. The 
uncolorful, bourgeois Frenchman 
of today so easily goes into patri- 
otic ecstasies about the history of 
France and her long line of color- 
ful monarchs. The dullest guide to 
chateaux and museums recounts 
with pride and fire the deeds and 
artistic glories of Francois Premier, 
Louis Quatorze and Napoleon, 
whereas the Englishman whose his- 
tory has a marked continuity could 
hardly care less about the past un- 
less he is moved to do so by delib- 
erate propaganda. France, with its 
continuous military tradition, pa- 
rades unimpressive and unsmart 
soldiers, whereas England which 
dislikes armies offers the world the 
finest military pageantry. It is al- 
ways hard to distinguish appear- 
ance from reality in any country. 

Appearances today are much 
against France —the appearances 
that get reported in the papers, the 
appearances of the capital as they 
strike the tourist, the appearances 
of a fragmented political life which 
solidifies and exacerbates the keen 
intellectual interest of the puzzled 
ordinary citizen. But the reality 
which is to be seen in the fertile 
countryside and in the hard, if 


cheerful, living of the smaller towns 
and which can be discerned from 
the conversation and manners of 
farmer, industrialist, shopkeeper, 
worker and peasant gives far great- 
er hope that the country which the 
spirit of St. Joan helped to save will 
endure and prosper and remain one 
of the strengths and _ civilizing 
points of the world. Nor can one 
disregard the solidity of the spirit- 
ual and ecclesiastical revival, even 
though its dimensions may be lim- 
ited. St. Joan was only one frail 
woman among self-seeking politi- 
cians and ease-loving courtiers. 


0. leaving France, one’s doubts 
about the world’s future center not 
so much on the weaknesses of 
France as on the intrinsic inhu- 
manity of world politics in the 
massive international struggle for, 
which world-destruction itself is 
the terrible sanction. If the world 
is to endure and return to rational 
and human living, it may well be 
grateful to the ordinary Frenchman 
who still preserves the art of hu- 
manist living and, looking back, 
that world may smile indulgently 
and not without appreciation at the 
Frenchman’s present reluctance to 
commit himself too fully to the ex- 
aggerations and falsities which a 
titanic struggle, not of the free 
world’s choice, has imposed in 
some measure at least on all of us. 

I end with a picture I like to re- 
call: the picture of the devout 
crowds kneeling before the candles 
that made a sun of the shrine of Our 
Lady of Chartres within the som- 
ber splendors of the glorious cathe- 
dral. France, too, has a soul, even 
though too many Frenchmen are 
still ashamed of it. 
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BY Robert Kass 


_ subtle changes which the past 
half-century has wrought in mystery 
fiction is most apparent in two new 
films, The Detective and Naked Alibi, 
both of literary origin. Today’s thrill- 
ers are compounded of brutality 4a la 
Mickey Spillane, sadism, sex, thinly 
veiled eroticism, a tinge of degeneracy, 
and much psychological palaver. It is 
often a problem to judge who is worse, 
the killer or the detective, since both 
are devoid of morals and ethics. The 
identity of today’s murderers is known 
from the outset and the interest lies 
only in waiting for his final outbreak 
of violence before screaming bullets 
riddle his body as he sinks to his death 
in a rain-soaked gutter. 

Consequently the appearance this 
month of Gilbert Keith Chesterton’s 
rotund and jolly Jesuit, Father Brown, 
as the hero of The Detective is espe- 
cially notable. Father Brown and his 
quarry, the master criminal Flambeau, 
do not play at all according to modern 
rules even though this film has a con- 
temporary. setting. The Detective 
eschews gunplay and any scenes in 
which the police kick the criminal in 
the face. It has not one iota of sex. It 
even has a happy ending. The priest, 
anxious of course to retrieve a price- 
less jeweled crucifix which Flambeau 
has stolen, wants primarily to redeem 
the soul of the cultured dilettante-thief. 
What modern detective would even 
admit the existence of a soul? 

The Detective is one of the most 
civilized films I have ever seen. AIl- 
though the world of Father Brown is 
no more and he himself is an anachron- 


ism in this age of violence, he is a wel- 
come guest and one tries nostalgically 
to hold on to him. Director Robert 
Hamer has at least temporarily re- 
stored the polite thriller and a deli- 
cious experience it is too! Alec Guin- 
ness is most engaging as the bumbling 
prelate. No condescension, no patron- 
age, but a rich delineation of a benevo- 
lent gentleman. 

As his sparring partner, the elegant 
French master thief, Peter Finch is 
just cynical and quizzical enough to 
add a bit of flavor to the stew. Cecil 
Parker is delightfully acid as the Bish- 
op, indulgently nodding at Father 
Brown’s attempts at detection. Joan 
Greenwood hovers around the edge of 
the plot without ever becoming part 
of it as a lovely widow who stays on 
the premises until the last reel to give 
direction to Flambeau’s reformation. 
The Detective is a very charming exer- 
cise in what movie making should be 
like.—Columbia. 


 — ALisI, on the other hand, is 
soaked in psychoses and sex as Ster- 
ling Hayden, an ousted chief of detec- 
tives, goes off on his own to prove that 
supposed model citizen Gene Barry is 
really the killer of three policemen. A 
trip to a Mexican border town, a meet- 
ing and an abortive romance with 
Barry’s trampish girl friend (Gloria 
Grahame), and a showdown with the 
mentally-twisted killer results in a 
large dose of violence and brutality 
before justice is done. 

Naked Alibi has all the faults which 
go with this kind of picture—an air of 
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suggestiveness, the presentation of 
characters with no attempt to explain 
them, and the substitution of violence 
for development of characters. On the 
other «ond, it has the merits of most 
of the films which it resembles 
splendid photography, realistic back- 
grounds, slick performances, and an 
undeniably absorbing story.—Univer- 
sal-International. 


. once the simplest form of 
movie entertainment, have gotten aw- 
fully deep ever since High Noon, and 
a new one, Dawn at Socorro, has such 
a covey of crazy, mixed-up characters 
that a psychiatrist might profitably 
have hung out his shingle next door to 
the omnipresent saloon. Socorro is a 
flourishing frontier town whose center 
of operations is a plushy gaming 
‘asino whose proprietor looks very 
content but has a full-scale inferiority 
complex to cope with. Stopping off at 
this bistro are an ailing gambler (Rory 
Calhoun) en route to Arizona with a 
lung condition; a prospective enter- 
tainer (Piper Laurie) whose father has 
wrongly suspected her of being a Jeze- 
bel and turned her off their farm; and 
a cowardly gunman (Alex Nicol) who 
hides behind a liquor bottle. Their 
assorted neuroses clash with consider- 
able violence during one long night. 
When dawn comes up over Socorro, 
there are several corpses cluttering up 
the st ‘eets, which leaves only a pair of 
psychoses in need of treatment. 

The cast of Dawn at Socorro is able 
most of the time to cope with the pen- 
sive script and, when in doubt, the 
actors resort to looking moody which 
is all right, too. Dawn at Socorro typi- 
fies the latest trend in cow country 
dramas, a trend which, while welcome 
right now, I hope won’t ever displace 
the old standbys like cattle rustlers 
and nefarious specimens who sell fire 
water to the Sioux. Come to think of 
it, there’s not even a redskin in sight 
in this visually-attractive film.—Uni- 
versal-International. 


Non is there an Indian in sight in 
Three Hours to Kill, a Western which 
would make an appropriate follow-up 


to the classic Ox-Bow Incident of a 
decade ago in which a crazed mob 
lynched the wrong men. Three Hours 


_ world. He 


to Kill very nearly lynches Dana An- 
drews (coincidentally enough one of 
the lynch victims in the earlier film) 
because they find him standing over a 
dead man with a gun in his hand. His 
brush with death turns the hunted 
hero into an embittered, cold-blooded 
avenger, bent upon unmasking the 
identity of the real killer among his 
one-time friends. His return to town 
some three years later throws quite a 
scare into the local gentry who know 
he won’t leave until scores are settled. 

This well-plotted picture is simple, 
direct, and extremely forceful until the 
last reel when the final explanations 
don’t hold together. Andrews, Donna 
Reed, Stephen Elliott, and Laurence 
Hugo are given every chance to 
breathe life into the principal charac- 
ters and this they do admirably.—Co- 
lumbia. 


TE curntnanin is a virtue of A Bullet 
Is Waiting which is also riddled with 
psychology. Some fisticuffs start the 
picture off but after that things calm 
down while the cast—a deputy sheriff, 
his prisoner, and a young English girl 

talk out their problems. The girl 
and her father, an ex-professor, live in 
placid isolation in their cabin in the 
California hills because he is a reflec- 
tive sort, disillusioned with our atomic 
is off in town for a few 
days when the unexpected guests land 
in the vicinity following a plane crash 
and the girl is forced to. give them 
shelter. For a while, you are kept 
guessing whether the younger, better- 
looking one is really a killer or not, or 
whether perhaps his captor hasn’t a 
screw loose somewhere. 

That, too, is what bothers Jean Sim- 
mons, the sheltered heroine, who 
solves everything by falling in love 
with the supposed murderer. Her in- 
tuition tells her he isn’t guilty, at least 
not in the way the sheriff says. The 
dialogue gets pretty dreamy around 
the middle of the picture while the 
trio bat about a few notions of a rainy 
evening on security in the modern age. 
individual freedom, materialism, and 
God. None of this is very profound 
and does a lot to slow up the pace of 
what started out as an exciting man- 
chases-man drama. It’s a long time 
before the professor gets back from 
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town, and he solves the whole muddle 
a little too brusquely and easily just 
so that you can all go home. 

Before then, though, A Bullet Is 
Waiting (for whom is never ex- 
plained) is a superior minor-league 
thriller. Miss Simmons is awfully 
fetching in a sheared-sheep hair-do, 
and Rory Calhoun and Stephen Mc- 
Nally are quite persuasive as the pris- 
oner and his captor. Brian Aherne 
rounds out the quartet.—Columbia. 


ee 

a you love someone deeply enough, 
anything is possible!” says the school- 
master of a tiny Scottish hamlet which 
comes to life for one day every hun- 
dred years in Brigadoon. This dominie 
and his fellow Brigadooners have a 
couple of American visitors who got 
lost while on a shooting trip and wan- 
dered down into the village on the very 
day of its re-awakening. One of the 
Yankees falls in love with a local lass 
but isn’t sure enough of himself to give 
up the smoke-choked, gin-swilling 
café society set back home. However, 
the dominie’s promise provides him 
with the key back to Brigadoon when 
at last he makes up his mind. 

I never heard of any edict which 
prohibits fantasies from being fun, 
but evidently the makers of Brigadoon 
are one up on me for they have packed 
their fairy tale in concrete. Entrusting 
the choreography to Gene Kelly isn’t 
any help either since the film is top- 
heavy with ballet numbers, each of 
them exactly like the one that went 
before and none of them with any 
humor or charm at all. Perhaps we 
were too quick to accord Mr. Kelly 
such lavish praise for his co-direction 
of Singin’ in the Rain. I suspect now 
that that picture’s inventiveness and 
rollicking humor were more the work 
of Stanley Donen who came in for half 
the credit and recently proved himself 
on his own in Seven Brides for Seven 
Brothers. 

Nor does Vincente Minnelli, who has 
a good eye for color but not much 
facility with fantasy, make his actors 
very ingratiating either. Kelly and Van 
Johnson are such unattractive speci- 
mens of Americana (especially the lat- 
ter as a barroom cynic) that Briga- 
doon might question whether coming 
back once a century wasn’t too often. 


Cyd Charisse is beautiful as the lady 
who sets plaid spots dancing in the 
hero’s eyes.—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


- one of those die-hard critics who 
believes that, cinematically speaking, 
East is East, etc., and that grand opera 
has no place on film. I might go so far 
as to admit that liberal adaptations 
specifically re-worked to fit a new me- 
dium are acceptable but if one wishes 
to remain true to the original, this 
transference from stage to screen, or 
vice-versa can only end disastrously. 
Even as expensive and pictorially stun- 
ning a production as Aida, made in 
color in Italy, is a boring film. The 
story of Aida, the Ethiopian slave girl, 
who fell in love with an Egyptian 
Army officer, Rhadames, the beloved 
of Princess Amneris, may electrify Met 
audiences but that doesn’t keep it from 
being a static piece of work on cellu- 
loid. The close-ups of actors singing in 
full view ‘of the cameras forcibly rivets 
the attention of the movie audience on 
a single point whereas on stage one’s 
senses are not so monopolized. 
Following a recent trend in films, 
those who act in Aida do not neces- 
sarily do the singing which is dubbed 
in by opera stars. Since that is true, 
there seems to be no excuse for such 
an unpleasant-looking Rhadames as 
Luciano Della Marra. Sophia Loren as 
Aida, and Lois Maxwell as Amneris, 
though, fit their roles most attractively. 
1.F.E. Release. 


= more Egyptian than Aida is The 
Egyptian whose budget must have been 


comparable to the national debt. The 
Mika Waltari best-seller is a bit too 
long and complex to lend itself easily 
to synopsis. So, it must suffice to say 
that it tells of Sinuhe, a young doctor, 
attendant to the Pharaoh Akhnaton, 
who undergoes a succession of bitter 
experiences before he comes to the 
conclusion that the pursuit of things 
material will leave only emptiness and 
dissatisfaction at the final reckoning. 
Among those who teach Siruhe (Ed- 
mund Purdom) this galling lesson are 
the Pharaoh (Michael Wilding), his 
unscrupulous mother (Judith Evelyn) 
and his rapacious sister (Gene Tier- 
ney); Merit (Jean Simmons), the only 
girl who ever loved Sinuhe for him- 
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self; Horemheb (Victor Mature), his 
best friend until the greed for power 
came between them; and Nefer (Bella 
Darvi), a loose-living Babylonian lady 
who is the first to chip the illusions 
from the inquisitive hero’s armor. 

The earlier half of The Egyptian is 
skillfully handled and generally ab- 
sorbing to watch. The sets and cos- 
tumes are as authentic as a_ high- 
priced research department can make 
them; the period detail is flawless and 
fascinating; and the visual effect of 
Egypt’s past glories in CinemaScope is 
staggeringly beautiful. But for the last 
forty minutes of this 140-minute spec- 
tacle, when the script gets impossibly 
talky, it seems as if this overlong pic- 
ture will never end. The cast looks 
wonderful but, except for Purdom, 
never manages to get its teeth into 
those superficial roles.—20th Century- 
Fox. 


* * 


, of you who had your sets tuned 
to The Catholic Hour a few Sundays 
ago are probably still talking about the 
splendid account which a young Dutch 
matron named Helene Oosthoek gave 
of herself. Mrs. Oosthoek undertook to 
compress her seventy-minute one-wo- 
man version of the classic morality 
play, Everyman, into a half-hour and, 
in the process, gave conventional TV 
entertainment a shaking up which 
made us blink and realize all over 
again how wasted are the facilities of 
this pliable medium. 

But Mrs. Oosthoek came along and, 
by reworking one of the oldest of all 
dramatic presentations, turned Every- 
man into a completely fascinating piece 
of television entertainment. She played 
all the characters in the allegory her- 


self. She used no props other than 
masks with which she would at times 
cover her face, or merely project them 
in front of the cameras, for variety’s 
sake. A simple black backdrop, an 
Elizabethan costume of black and 
white, and a pair of platform clogs 
were all this astonishing actress needed 
to tell her story of Everyman, called 
by God to give an account of himself. 
Death is sent to fetch Everyman who, 
in terror, tries to get others to come 
with him on this fateful journey. But 
the others — Fellowship, Knowledge, 
Strength, Beauty, the Five Senses, 
Wisdom, etc.,— are unwilling to ac- 
company him, even if it be to lend 
substance to his case in the final judg- 
ment. Only Good Deeds goes with him. 

This is the essence of the drama 
which Mrs. Oosthoek (pronounced to 
rhyme with “toast” and “fluke”’) has 
so vividly brought to television. This 
war widow has been playing a one- 
woman Everyman in her native lan- 
guage for several years and this tele- 
vision adaptation was completely her 
own idea. With the aid of TV director 
Richard Walsh who advised her on an 
American version, Mrs. Oosthoek 
worked up an English translation, a bit 
under one-half its original length. 

Let us hope that, since Mrs. Oost- 
hoek’s presentation came along in mid- 
summer when so many regular TV 
listeners are away at the beach, The 
Catholic Hour will invite her back in 
the Fall to do a repeat of this remark- 
able achievement. A letter from you 
to NBC might help persuade them that 
this invigorating performance be 
brought back so that more intelligent 
listeners can be introduced to a Dutch 
woman with an enormous amount of 
talent and imagination. 
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Theater 


BY Euphemia Van 


OFF BROADWAY.—It is always a mar- 
vel when I look about me at the crowds 
of people enjoying a popular play that 
there are so many who can afford such 
a pleasant luxury. For the New York 
theater-goer who discounts subways or 
traffic in pursuit of amusement or art, 
there is more than one alternative. 
The first is to frequent only Broadway 
productions, whose audiences may be 
divided into three classes: those with 
as much cash as enthusiasm who order 
their tickets through an agency; those 
with more enthusiasm than cash who 
chance the box office or write for their 
seats two or three months in advance; 
those without enthusiasm but with as 
much cash as conscience who limit 
their plays to those on the benefit lists 
of their reciprocal charities —I say 
“reciprocal” advisedly as _ selling 
tickets for benefits has become the 
pari-mutuel operation of “I took your 
tickets, now you take mine.” The most 
acute sufferers from these deals be- 
sides the actors in the benefit perform- 
ance are the husbands in the audience 
who come reluctantly, sit it out des- 
perately and leave in a hurry. 


THE second possibility is to be content 
with semi-Broadway and _ confine 
theater-going to the City Center or the 
Phoenix Theater where starry casts 
may be seen for short runs in revivals 
in all the comfort of a regular theater 
for a $3.60 top. There may also be in- 
cluded in this category, the Theatre 
de Lys and recently the Barbizon-Plaza 
whose neat little theater housed last 
winter The World of Sholom Aleichem 
a presentation of Yiddish folklore in 


Rensselaer Wyatt 


English so full of kindly charm and 
humor that it ran there all winter. 

The Theatre de Lys on West Chris- 
topher Street was attractively and ex- 
travagantly renovated not too long ago 
with an apron stage, excellent lighting 
equipment and the proper seats by a 
would-be producer who failed in a 
week. Since then its stage has seen 
some interesting productions and some 
mad ones, last winter being its most 
successful when End as a Man moved 
uptown and Bullfight with Hurd Hat- 
field and the remarkable direction of 
Joseph Anthony brought uptown audi- 
ences down there. Kurt Weill’s Three 
Penny Opera might still be running 
there had it not given place to three 
plays by Paul Green which closed 
promptly. 


THE third possibility for theater-goers 
is the most economical but involves the 
most enthusiasm as its category is the 
completely non-equity, honest-to-good- 
ness little theater. Dean among them is 
the Blackfriars Guild on West 57th 
Street which was opened in 1941 by 
two courageous Dominicans, Rev. Ur- 
ban Nagle, O.P., and Rev. Thomas 
Carey, O.P. With volunteer casts, and 
with no subscribers, Blackfriars has 
never failed to produce one to three 
plays a season, having made their task 
the more hazardous by limiting them- 
selves to original scripts. 

Only one of their productions so far 
has been produced on Broadway, 
Career Angel, by Rev. Gerard M. Mur- 
ray, but Father Murray’s Angel—male 
or female—has flown into almost every 
Catholic Little Theater across the 
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country. Some of Blackfriars’ major 
productions will remain memorable, 
such as Father Nagle’s Savonarola, 
Our Lady of Fatima and City of Kings; 
The Angelic Doctor, by Brendan Lar- 
nen, O.P., and Trial by Fire, by George 
H. Dunne, S.J. This last season, Black- 
friars presented one of their finest 
plays and incidentally the best so far 
written on St. Thomas More, Praise of 
Folly, by John McGuire (a pseudo- 
nym). Blackfriars has also recently 


installed upholstered chairs! 


THE most unexpected event in the 
Little Theater world last winter was 
the Shakespeare Festival Guild’s re- 
markable Othello given in the low ceil- 
inged Jan Hus Auditorium on East 
74th Street with no curtain, only a 
simple architectural background to be 
viewed from the hardest of wooden 
benches which were actually forgotten 
after the play began. 

But during their next production, 
Hamlet, the benches grew harder and 
harder as the evening wore on. The 
Emilia in this Othello is now the 
Phaedra in The Cretan Woman (re- 
viewed last month) now playing at the 
Provincetown Playhouse. 

The Jan Hus Auditorium is the same 
famous elongated closet which heard 
the first spoken lines of Eugene O'Neill 
and where sets by Robert Edmond 
Jones were first seen. It is less physi- 
cally rugged than in the old days when 
the floor maintained one level but the 
legs of the chairs grew longer and 
longer toward the rear until at the last 
row, the patrons’ legs swung freely off 
the floor. A company called The Play- 
ers who present The Cretan Woman 
as their initial production, plan to 
continue playing during next season. 


EQUALLY picturesque and_ with 
benches is the Greenwich Mews The- 
ater which is no stable as its name 
implies but is housed discreetly under 
a church. West 13th Street between 
Sixth and Seventh Avenues is a rather 
pleasing block with some trees, some 
old homes and, presiding over it all, 
a surprisingly massive and very broad 
white columned church. Its Doric 
front is as unexpected in the street as 
the fact that its basement is a theater. 
The occupants are an ambitious and 
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successful group who have enjoyed 
three month runs for such plays as 
Shaw’s Widowers’ Houses and Tabori’s 
The Emperor's Clothes. Their present 
offering is Shaw’s Major Barbara in a 
rounded and well-placed production 
in which an experienced cast dispense 
Shaw’s wit with crisp diction. It is not 
their fault that the action drags in Act 
III when Shaw forsook drama for de- 
bate. 

The Greenwich Mews Theater is 
completely interracial and if it is star- 
tling at first it is also heart-warming. 
This unusual group require no tickets 
to enjoy their very good performance 
of a brilliant play but rely on a volun- 
tary offering which may be increased 
as you leave the theater. 


THIS is the basis on which Originals 
Only also does business. They occupy 
a spacious cellar on Seventh Avenue 
South by Sheridan Square but with 
them the more generous patrons are 
given the better seats. In the entr’acte 
a part of the set is lifted to reveal a 
coffee bar where homemade cakes im- 
part a domestic flavor to the enter- 
prise. 

Originals Only live up to their title 
and for the past six years have been 
producing unpublished scripts, of 
which they also have occasional read- 
ings. This has been of tremendous 
help to many young writers as well as 
actors all of whom donate their serv- 
ices, working at other jobs by day and 
using all contributions for the upkeep 
of the theater. This generous idealism 
seems to impart a special spontaneity 
to their performance; at Originals Only 
the performance was far better than 
the play, and I recall a production of 
the Madwoman of Chaillot in a loft up 
some steep stairs on lower Sixth Ave- 
nue where the performance was given 
with a spirit which lifted it completely, 
out of its sordid surroundings. 


IT remains to be seen whether the 
meteoric success of Circle-in-the 
Square was quenched for good when 
their arena-stage production of The 
Girl on the Via Flaminia was closed 
by the Fire Department or whether 
they can relocate themselves in time 
for this season. It is to be hoped that 
the challenge to Broadway such groups 











create will continue. The Little The- 
aters are at last creating for themselves 
a dependable public—a sturdy public 
who can relish good theater on a hard 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY 


January, 1953 


THe Seven YEAR ITCH. 
comedy about adultery. 


Repetitious 
At the Fulton. 
July 


CAN - CAN. Cole Porter’s musical 
about the rowdier side of Paris in the 


90’s.—At the Shubert. 
November 
TEA AND SYMPATHY. Unsavory 


drama of a scandal in a boys’ board- 
ing school with Joan Fontaine and An- 


thony Perkins.—At the Ethel Barry- 
more. 
December 
Vicror BorGe. Having given his 


cast a rest, Mr. Borge has returned to 
amusing his audiences at the Golden. 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST Moon. 

-The Pulitzer Prize Winner and the 
most delightful play of many a year. 
At the Martin Beck. 


January, 1954 


THE Soitmw Gorp CaprLiac. Very 
funny farce of corporations and mi- 
nority stockholders. At the Music 
Box. 
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seat and give applause to actors who 
love their art more than a living wage. 
It’s up to the public to supply cushions 
and a salary. 


REVIEWED 
February 
On, Men! On, Women! 


analysis treated with humor. 
Henry Miller. 


Psycho- 
At the 


Kismet.—Alfred Drake excellent in 
a rich pageant of Baghdad with music 
by Borodin.—At the Ziegfeld. 


March 


CAINE Mutiny Court MARTIAL.—Ab- 
sorbingly interesting. — At the Plym- 


outh, 
May 
KInG oF HEARTs. Very full of 
laughs.—At the Lyceum. 


June 


By THE BEAUTIFUL SeA.—Sunny mu- 
sical of Coney Island in the old days 
with Shirley Booth.—Alt the Majestic. 


ANNIVERSARY WALTZ. 
tractive domestic 
Broadhurst. 


Very unat- 
comedy. At the 


July 
THE PasaMa GAME.—Gay and amus- 


ing, well sung and cleverly staged. 
At the St. James. 














Books 





NOVELS REVIEWED 


SIDESTREET 

by Robert O. Bowen 

Knopf. $3.00 
In this powerful book, one all the 
more compelling for its classic brevity 
and restraint, Mr. Bowen gives us a 
penetrating case history of ““Momism.” 
Here, in pitiless isolation from all side 
issues, after the clear manner of Greek 
tragedy, is the ironic portrait of an 
American woman dedicated implaca- 
bly to what she calls “the peace of 
the house.” To secure this peace she 
destroys, both literally and _ figura- 
tively, the lives of her husband and 
her son. 

Edna Roberts, nominally Catholic, 
fiercely respectable, marries William 
Gavin, another employee at Marlin’s 
store, after an ascetic courtship. After 
they are married Edna immediately 
sets out to conquer William (never 
“Bill” to her) in snobbish rejection 
of his mild drinking and his maleness. 
Poor, puzzled William seeks relief 
against this warfare by enlisting and 
fighting overseas in the first war. To 
Edna’s disgust, William is determined 
to have a child to show for his mar- 
riage. Thus is Edna invested with (as 
she saw it) “the sign of the martyr- 
dom of motherhood,” the “ultimate 
that the male world could impose on 
her.” 

When William returns from the war 
it is to a household that accepts him 
grudgingly. Edna sees to it that little 
William and his father seldom come 
together, that there will be no love be- 
tween them. Even when the two men 
in the house are united by the father’s 
gift of a dog to his son, Edna sees her 
duty. As his father lies in his coffin 
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Edna forces young William to part 
the corpse’s hair so that his memory 
of his father will always be mixed 
with repulsion. The day comes when 
young William, his love for his 
mother turned to hatred and his Cath- 
olic faith brought to dust, begins his 
program of revenge. He comes sud- 
denly home with a wife, obviously 
pregnant, and obviously not pregnant 
by him. Then the battle between 
mother and son becomes Homeric. 
Edna wins, as she always has done, 
serenely complacent, for her life has 
been “full and rich and decent.” 

One wonders at first why Mr. Bowen 
permits Edna to commit a_ serious 
(and undiscovered) crime; after 
thinking it over, one decides that he 
is taking care to see that none of his 
readers will be able to find Edna 
wholly admirable. This book marks 
an important step in Mr. Bowen's 
career. He has shown that he is capa- 
ble of writing brilliantly about a sub- 
ject other than that of the recent war, 
for in Sidestreet he has given us a 
truly memorable book, one worthy of 
being placed on the shelf beside Ethan 
Frome. 


THE NIGHT OF THE HUNTER 

by Davis Grubb 

Harper. $3.00 
Most novels seem to be constructed to 
formula; their structure always neces- 
sitates inevitable scenes and gestures. 
The Night of the Hunter, however, is 
a book which is not constructed but 
“written,” carefully and lovingly. One 
lingers over scenes, and even sen- 
tences, for their impact and beauty. 
When old Icey Spoon’s false teeth 
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“settled gently, grinning, in the ice of 
spring water,” they are seen as ironic 
symbols, “smiling reflectively above 
the heads of the innocent sleepers.” 

All men hunt and are hunted, the 
author tells us. The chief huntsman 
here is Harry Powell, known as the 
Preacher. The Preacher, a_self-ap- 
pointed evangelist, has the word 
LOVE tattooed on the fingers of his 
right hand, and HATE tattooed on the 
fingers of the left. His hands struggle 
convulsively as he delivers his revival 
sermons, as effectively as they have 
done on the throats of the widows he 
has murdered. He marries Ben Har- 
per’s widow after Ben is hanged for 
murder, and he hunts night and day 
for the ten thousand dollars Ben stole 
from the bank. Ben did not tell his 
wife where he hid the money, but his 
son John, aged nine years old, and his 
baby daughter, Pearl, know. After the 
Preacher murders the children’s 
mother the hunt (along Ohio River 
towns in the days of the Depression) 
takes on classic proportions. One is 
reminded of Melville and Mark Twain 
as evil, masquerading as good, and 
good, which scarcely knows itself, are 
locked in struggle. 

This is a book of suspense and ter- 
ror—for “with every child ever born 
of woman’s womb there is a time of 
running through a shadowed place, an 


alley with no doors, and a hunter 
whose footsteps ring brightly along 
the bricks behind him”—but it is a 


book, above all, of human values, of 
decency, of compassion and of love, 
trusting and unashamed. 


UNTO A GOOD LAND 

by Vilhelm Moberg 

Simon & Schuster. $3.95 
This is the second volume of the au- 
thor’s “planned trilogy” concerning 
the fortunes of a score of peasants 


from Ljuder Parish, Korpamoen, 
Sweden. In the first book, The Emi- 
grants, Karl Oskar Nilsson, his wife 


Kristina, and their friends from the 
Parish scrimped and saved to make 
the journey to North America, where 
every man would be “Mr.” and the 
equal of a Swedish lord. 

The present volume (which can be 
read independently of its predeces- 


sors, though one suspects many read- 
ers will wish to read The Emigrants 
too) describes the events of the year 
1850, from the time the emigrants dis- 
embarked from the Carlolia to the 
evening before Karl Oskar first put 
plow to American soil. After a jour- 
ney inland by boat and the terrifying 
“steam wagon,” the Nilssons and the 
others arrive at Taylors Falls in Minne- 
sota Territory, where a few Swedes 
have already settled. They become 
squatters in unclaimed land near 
Lake Ki-Chi-Saga; here, despite diffi- 
culties, they prosper “with health and 
satisfaction.” Here, too, “Unmarried 
Ulrika,” the parish harlot when they 
were all in Sweden, crowns her con- 
version to a new life by marrying a 
minister. 

Unto a Good Land is an “epic” told 


with a restraint and sincerity that 
command respect. One finds excite- 
ment, and poignance too, in such 


events as the Nilssons’ borrowing of a 
cow and the long journey on foot and 
in wooden shoes which Karl Oskar 
makes to purchase flour. The most 
moving incident of all occurs when 
the long-awaited letter from Sweden 
arrives; it must be left in the post 
office for days while Karl Oscar strives 
to obtain the fifteen cents postage due. 
Of such small occurrences, told with 
an honest realism and with a stirring 
religious sense, is this book made. 
Unto a Good Land is a work of rare 
distinction and one warmly to be 
recommended. 


THE DOVE WITH THE BOUGH 
OF OLIVE 

by Dunstan Thompson 

Simon & Schuster. $3.75 
It is quite possible, in reading a book, 
to be delighted over thrusts and pas- 
sages of wit, over well-turned phrases, 
and yet feel something less than full 
satisfaction with the book as a whole. 
Such are this reviewer’s sentiments 
after reading Mr. Thompson’s gay and 
knowing ticking-off of an _ interna- 
tional Catholic literary set who come 
together in London. It’s Waugh and 
water, definitely, but amusing and 
worth reading nonetheless. 


The Marchioness of Diss (born 


Katherine O’Higgins, daughter of an 
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American Senator and self-made mil- 
lionaire), is at sixty-five, still a strik- 
ing woman, still almost a beauty. She 
tyrannizes over her husband, over her 
son, the Earl of Hazelhurst (known as 
“Dannyboy”), and over her admirers. 
Dannyboy (who calls her “Kitty Kat’’) 
has, because of his mother, become a 
spectacular playboy and drunkard. A 
“tame” monsignor, a poet whose son- 
nets rival those of Shakespeare, a 
Russian prince, an American trouble- 
shooting ambassador, and a young 
Princetonian are among those who 
show up at the dinner party Lady Diss 
gives. Not on the program are the 
drunken appearance of the Marquess 
and Dannyboy’s attempted suicide. 

All ends well; too well, in fact, for 
conversion by thunderclap is even 
more unconvincing among all this 
froth than it would be in more homely 
surroundings. Mr. Thompson’s char- 
acters talk and think at great length 
on every contemporary attitude to- 
ward the Church, the state, and the 
world generally. Much of this is fun 
and some of it is penetrating, but the 
author makes far too many points 
through his glib puppets. 


THE ETERNAL SMILE 

by Pir Lagerkvist 

Random. $4.50 
Nordic twilight and gloom certainly 
hover over and inform the long stories 
and short tales that make up this vol- 
ume by a recent Nobel Prize winner. 
At the risk of sounding merely cap- 
tious, this reviewer would say that 
the long stories could profit from con- 
siderable piuning and the short tales 
are far too brief for full impact. One 
has a sense, too, of how far from the 
current of European literature the 
author is in use of theme and struc- 
ture. 

The “icy wind of eternity” (to use 
one of the author’s’ characteristic 
phrases) blows through these stories. 
“The Hangman,” for example, offers 
as expiator of the world’s guilt a 
bloody-handed hangman. In this au- 
thor’s version, Paradise is surrounded 
by a fence; Paradise is “fresh and 
springlike now that the people had 
been driven out.” In “Saviour John” 
a self-appointed messiah cannot find 


the people he would save. Occasion- 
ally the irony is less involuted and 
more agreeable, as in the fable about 
a “modernized, completely reorgan- 
ized” hell, for “it’s only the soul that 
suffers nowadays.” The land most of 
these stories portray is not on any 
map; it is the “land where the souls 
are.” And this is a cheerless place 
and cold, and one not so much of the 
spirit as of bloodless bodies wander- 
ing aimlessly over a barren and hope- 
less waste. 


PHILOSOPHER OR DOG? 

by Macado de Assis 

Noonday. $3.50 
Philosopher or Dog? is the bitter se- 
quel, in the Pickwickian sense, of the 
author’s curious and mordant master- 
piece, Epitaph of a Small Winner. 
Quincas Borba, the philosopher-pro- 
tagonist of the earlier book, has now 
died, “after a singularly philosophical 
sufferance of his illness” — “yellow 
pessimism”—and willed his estate to 
Rubiao, a provincial school teacher. 
The only limitation in the will is that 
Rubiao must take care of the late phi- 
losopher’s dog, also named Quincas 
Borba. 

Rubiao is a rather indifferent dis- 
ciple of yellow pessimism at first. On 
a train journey he chances to meet 
Sophia, the beautiful wife of Sefor 
Palha. Rubiao enters upon a long, ut- 
terly futile and finally quite mad cam- 
paign to persuade Sophia to become 
his mistress. In a subtle way Sophia 
and her husband cheat Rubiao. Palha 
displays his wife to satisfy his vanity, 
but he is nonetheless jealous and pos- 
sessive. Sophia sins only in the mind, 
but quickly withdraws even there 
out of ennui. Rubiao spends his in- 
heritance lavishly until finally phi- 
losophy overcomes him and he em- 
braces yellow pessimism too. He dies 
believing he is the Emperor Louis Na- 
poleon and uttering the cryptic moral, 
“To the victor the potatoes.” 

This book does not have the impact 
of the earlier one, but the mature 
reader, unmoved, it is to be hoped, by 
yellow pessimism, will find here many 
delightful bits of satire directed 


against man’s cruelty and indifference 
to philosophers and dogs alike. 
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THE NIGHTMARE 

by C. S. Forester 

Little, Brown. $3.50 
Mr. Forester, who has made the rela- 
tively chivalrous history of the Na- 
poleonic era live through his Horatio 
Hornblower tales, turns to the very 
recent and unchivalrous past in these 
ten stories. Here the documentation 
of Nuremberg and of the captured 
Nazi records is shaped into creative 
form as a means whereby an evil 
regime can be presented to the imagi- 
nation. Such things have been, Mr. 
Forester tells us, and “similar things 
are happening at this very moment in 
other countries where ruling gangs 
are established in power.” 

The author probes the cancer of a 
government which outwardly ob- 





At last! A version of the New Testament that 
you will find presents the Gospels and Epistles 
in a manner as completely readable and en- 
joyable as the latest popular book. Achieving 
supreme clarity, Fathers Kleist and Lilly have 
masterfully reproduced in “American-English” 
the exact meaning and the true spirit of the 
yriginal Greek manuscript. Here are all the 
delicate shadings of expression and rich “close 
to the people” flavorings of speech the Evan- 


served legal forms and yet reverted to 


barbarism as he shifts in these stories 
from one level of the Nazi hierarchy 
to another. How ordinary soldiers, 
how career generals, how the riffraff 
who rose to power in SS. ranks, justi- 
fied what they did by rationalizing 
their actions or by frankly turning to 
a pagan philosophy is made clear and 
vivid. With Mr. Forester’s firm guid- 
ance one understands motives, and at 
the same time one remains outside, for 
these are not people with whom one 
would wish to identify oneself. The 
author, without descending to the vul- 
gar, deftly delineates the appalling 
vulgarity that characterized the Nazis. 
“Let we forget” is Mr. Forester’s 
theme, and it is one that at this stage 
of things is particularly well taken. 


Now! A New Testament 
From the Original Greek 
for Modern Americans! 
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TESTAMENT 


Translated by James A. Kleist, $.J.. and 
Joseph L. Lilly, C.M 


on the Mount. It’s a thoroughly readable ver- 
sion of Scripture that means many more hours 
of inspiration and enrichment for today’s 
Americans! $5.00 


At your bookstore or use the coupon below to 
order directly from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1010 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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THE ROOSEVELT FAMILY 
OF SAGAMORE HILL 

Herman Hagedorn 

Macmillan. $5.00 
On the North Shore of Long Island, 
near Oyster Bay, stands a hill where 
in days of old the local Indians held 
war councils; a deed of conveyance, 
still preserved, shows that an old 
Sagamore sold this land to one Joseph 
Cooper in the seventeenth century; 
about 1880 Theodore Roosevelt built 
a house for his family there. By now, 
hill, house and family have all fused 
into a sort of symbol of precious 
American traditions — simplicity, re- 
ligion, an untarnished hearthstone. 

The man fittest to tell the story of 
the family is surely Mr. Hagedorn 


who has written, or edited, at least 


nine Roosevelt books among them 
the highly prized Boy’s Life of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. His present volume 
combines numerous details into a 
smooth flowing narrative, giving a fine 
picture of the Sagamore family as a 
whole, of their way of life, of the 
phase of national development which 
they personify. Mrs. Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth said of the author: “I 
don’t think anyone living, outside of 
the immediate family, knows us, our 
ups and downs, the good times and the 
bad, as well as he does.” 

The present book tells of a visit to 
Sagamore Hill by Baron Kaneko of 
Japan, to discuss the proposed treaty 
which would terminate the Russo- 
Japanese War. The guest dined in 
simple fashion with the President, 
Mrs. Roosevelt and seven-year-old 
Quentin. After the boy had gone to 
bed, the First Lady stayed knitting 
for a while; and then, when she re- 
tired, she gave the men candles and 
matches to light themselves to bed. 
Anticipating that the guest might need 
extra covering in the cool of the 
morning, the President strode to a 


vacant room, picked up an extra blan- 
ket, brought it to the Baron, and bade 
him good-night, leaving him to specu- 
late on “America’s secret formula for 
combining simplicity and greatness.” 
It seems not out of place here to 
mention that Roosevelt formed a cor- 
dial relationship with the Paulist 
Fathers especially Alexander Doyle 
and Martin Casserly having found, 
while Police Commissioner of New 
York, that they could be relied upon 
to give solid support to good laws and 
to write only honest recommendations 
for aspiring cops. The friendship 
continued after Roosevelt went to the 
White House; and the Paulists still re- 
member Father Doyle’s report of the 
glee with which T.R. welcomed the in- 
formation that the news of his great 
victory at the polls in November, 1904, 
coincided with the day on which the 
Catholic Church was announcing the 
Feast of St. Theodore, Soldier. Years 
later, another Paulist, the present re- 
viewer, when planning his entry into 
the Armed Services in 1917, received 
a much prized letter in which the ex- 
Presideni gave expression—as he did 
on many other occasions—to his an- 
noyance at the government’s refusal 
to permit the recruiting of a Roose- 
velt division for service overseas. 
JosEPH McSortey, C.S.P. 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG POET 

by Rainer Maria Rilke 

Translated by M. D. Herter Norton 

W. W. Norton. $3.00 
In this new revised edition (first edi- 
tion, 1934) Mrs. Norton has improved 
her English translation. Besides the 
ten letters, and a brief introduction 
from the “young poet” of the title 
(dated Berlin, 1929), the translator 
furnishes a valuable chronicle of 
Rilke’s personal history at the time 
(1903-1908), comprising a third of the 
volume. 
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When the twenty-year-old Franz 
Xavier Kappus, student at the Military 
School of Wiener-Neustadt, first wrote 
Rilke for advice he happily introduced 
himself by mentioning his school- 
chaplain, Professor Horavcek, who 
had been Rilke’s own spiritual direc- 
tor fifteen years earlier at Sankt- 
Pélten. The great lyricist’s replies 
form the main subject matter of this 
book. While one can hardly agree 
with Mrs. Norton regarding “the emi- 
nently positive philosopher of these 
letters,” the work has its own value. 
For it throws a clear light on Rilke 
at an epochal period of his life; and 
it reveals among other things his deep 
tenderness and sympathy shown 
here toward Kappus, the unknown cor- 
respondent whose letters evoking these 
deeply concerned responses are un- 
fortunately not given. 

Rilke’s poetic cast of mind is every- 
where evident; his description of 
Rome in the fifth letter reads in part 
like a prose-poem. Always he speaks 
as poet to poet, and always the reader 
feels the presence of an “impotent 
yearning to do all for this man,” as 
Browning’s David says of his desire to 
help his king in “Saul.” About the 
composition of poetry he can only re- 
peat the command: “Look into your 
heart and write.” However, he ex- 
presses at times such gleams of the true 
philosophy that one feels all the more 


his lack of it in any fullness. For in- 
stance, where he sounds like St. 
Thomas explaining moral purpose, 


“Everything in Nature grows and de- 
fends itself in its own way and is char- 
acteristically and spontaneously itself, 
seeks at all costs to be so and against 
all opposition,” the reader wishes 
Rilke had more of the Angelic Doctor’s 
knowledge of supernatural purpose. 
Indeed, the letter-series abounds in 
admonitions, both moral and artistic, 
of very uneven worth as counsel for 
aspiring young writers. 
M. Wuitcoms Hess. 


A STUDY OF BOLSHEVISM 

by Nathan Leites 

The Free Press. $6.50 
This work was part of the research 
program undertaken by the Rand Cor- 
poration for the United States Air 


Force. In it Dr. Leites attempts to por- 
tray “the spirit of the Bolshevik elite” 
by presenting an analysis of the politi- 
cal strategy of Communism. Approxi- 
mately three-quarters of this book 
consists of extensive quotations from 
Lenin and Stalin, as well as excerpts 
from Russian literature. The author 
is a staunch adherent of the psycho- 
analytic theory and repeatedly specu- 
lates on the unconscious significance 
of Bolshevik beliefs. As a careful com- 
pilation of the ideas expressed by 
Lenin and Stalin on the various as- 
pects of the theory and practice of 


Communism this book may be of 
considerable use to students of the 
subject. 


I agree with the author that since 
the Politbureau is often inclined to 
interpret present events in the light 
of the party’s early past, a knowledge 
of its history is indispensable for an 
understanding of Moscow’s policy. On 
the other hand, I consider as untena- 
ble his basic assumption that the great 
texts of pre-Bolshevik Russian litera- 
ture contain passages which express 
what the passages from Lenin and 
Stalin “contain in unexpressed form.” 
Although it is true that such Russian 
writers as Dostoevsky grasped the 
satanic nature of Marxism-Socialism- 
Communism and possessed a remark- 
able insight into Marxist totalitarian 
mentality, it is rather absurd to 
maintain that a quotation from some 
Russian novel or play presents an un- 
expressed content of Stalin’s subcon- 
scious mind, which was racially and 
culturally alien to the Russian people. 

An example of Leites’ approach to 
his subject is his attempt to corre- 
late his views with the pseudo-scien- 
tific ideas of Geoffrey Gorer, who 
maintains the way Russians swaddled 
their babies is responsible for Com- 
munism in Russia. Thus, when Leites 
deals with the Communist leaders’ in- 
sistence that party members must be 
“firm” and “hard” rather than “vacil- 
lating,” he relates it to “the distinctive 
role in Russian Orthodoxy of ‘stalwart 
standing’ in church.” This statement 
he supplements by Gorer’s explana- 
tion of the Russian ability to keep 
one’s body immobile — “when swad- 


dled the baby is completely rigid.” 
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It appears to me that Leites is wrong 
in not regarding Marxism as the basis 
and essence of Communist beliefs, and 
he mentions it in his book as repre- 
senting merely “certain components of 
the Bolshevik code.” In my opinion, 
not only the writings of Marx and 
Engels shape the destiny of the Soviet 
world, but there is also a definite men- 
tal and emotional affinity between the 
Soviet rulers and these two founders 
of Communism. 

Nrkita D. Roopkowsky. 


ON EDUCATION AND FREEDOM 

by Harold Taylor 

Abelard-Schuman. $3.50 
The dust jacket claims this to be “a 
discussion of modern ideas in educa- 
tion, stating a philosophy of liberal- 
ism for educational reform, for the de- 
fense of intellectual freedom, and for 
the development of moral values.” 
The book actually is a collection of 
addresses and essays all closely re- 
lated to the main theme suggested by 
the title. 

Dr. Taylor definitely shows that he 
is cognizant of the major problems 
facing the educator today and of the 
basic dilliculties that must be met, par- 
ticularly by the liberal arts colleges, 
especially in America. But when Dr. 
Taylor discusses the principles in- 
volved in education today and the 
foundation stones upon which educa- 
tion must rest, he finds himself sadly 
confused by his inability to define the 
fundamentals which he _ introduces: 
“freedom,” “liberal,” ‘‘person,’’ 
“value,” “moral values” —to mention 
only a few. Not being clear in his own 
mind on these, he seems to fall into 
what a former Jesuit Archbishop of 
Bombay has described as “the illusion 
that children can do what they like if 
they like what they do, so that as a 
result we have squandered millions 
on education that has made parents, 
teachers, governors, inspectors, even 
magistrates and policemen, afraid of 
the children who no longer fear God 
or man.” 

Again, in his “Communism and the 
American College,” the author has 
shown (not consciously however) just 
why some educators like himself have 











Rev. Daniel M. Dougherty 


of Cathedral College, New York, has 
compiled and edited the first Prayer- 
book in print based on the Encyclical 
of Pius XII on The Sacred Liturgy 
uniting your personal devotions with the 
public prayer of the Church. 


ST. JOHN’S 
DAILY PRAYERBOOK 
3% x 5% — 543 pages 
The text arrangement relates your de- 
votions to the chief Truths of faith, to 
the Sacraments, to the Saint of the 
Day, to the Liturgical Year, to the 
public Prayer of the Church. Also in- 
cludes the Ordinary of the Mass and all 
popular devotions and novenas. 


For everyday use, for occasional 
use, for frequent use—the Prayer- 
book that unites your devotions 
with the public Prayer of the 
Church. 


Cloth, $1.75; Imitation Leather, 
$2.25; Leather, gold edge, $4.00; 
De Luxe Leather, $6.25. 


All bindings individually boxed 


At All Bookstores 
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. . . lucidly (written), with 


historical understanding.” 
—NEW YORK TIMES 


Pio Nono 


CREATOR OF THE 
MODERN PAPACY 


By €. E. Y. HALES. An absorb- 
ing study of Pope Pius IX, his 
struggles with such leaders as 
Garibaldi, Bismarck and Na- 
poleon III, and his dominant 
part in the Church-State issue. 

$4.00 


Father McNabb 


Reader 


Edited by FRANCIS EDWARD 
NUGENT. A rich and varied 


selection from the works of 
the great Dominican preacher 
and writer called by G. K. 
Chesterton “almost the great- 
est man of our time.” Witty 
and brilliant attacks on the 
evils of our time, poems, 
essays — among them the su- 
perb appreciation of Francis 
Thompson — here, in many 
courses. is a _ real literary 
feast. $3.50 
At your bookseller 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


12 Barclay Street, New York 8 
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failed and will continue to fail in the 
true education of our young people. 
They refuse to face the fact that Com- 
munism is more than a social and po- 
litical doctrine, that it is a “Weltan- 
schauung,” a way of life akin to a 
philosophy of life, that must be stud- 
ied in its first principles to be prop- 
erly understood. 

The American people, especially 
American educators, need a frank and 
open discussion of the question of edu- 
cation and freedom; but I think that 
Dr. Taylor’s book will only encourage 
the authoritarian vigilante pressure 
groups of the right in our society to 
continue their harmful “crusade” up- 
on American academic life—for Dr. 
Taylor here asserts the creed of the 
one who calls himself liberal but 
actually is more of a relativist or 
functionalist who understands not 
freedom, and thus makes it more difli- 
cult for the scholar who is the seeker 
after true freedom in the intellectual 
field: the seeker after truth. 

RicHaArD H. J. HANLEyY. 


THE WAY TO CREATIVE WRITING 
by Austin App, Ph.D. 
Bruce. $3.00 

The present reviewer has been called 
upon to examine many books on cre- 
ative writing—in fact, she almost 
wrote one!—-and has found most of 
them either too elementary or too ad- 
vanced, leaping from technical rheto- 
ric to professional advice on gauging 
or placing the finished manuscript. 
Dr. App, of La Salle College in Phila- 
delphia, not only bridges the gap but, 
like the fabled optimist, between two 
good things manages to choose both. 
His characteristic note is thorough- 
ness. After a candid introductory dis- 
cussion on the opportunities of re- 
ligious and secular writers in the 
United States today, he takes up the 
question of the verbal and emotional 
requirements of creative writing. 
Chapters are devoted to poetry and 
verse, the essay, the short story, the 
play and the novel, with suggestive 
hints on subjects as dissimilar—but as 
essential—as plot construction, char- 
acter analysis and the preparation of 
manuscripts for publication. 
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With our present need of accom- 
plished writers to broadcast the Cath- 
olic viewpoint in all fields of letters, 
a book of such practical idealism takes 
on particular importance. It should 
prove equally helpful either to stu- 
dents or teachers. 

KATHERINE BREGY. 
MARY IN OUR LIFE 

by Rev. William G. Most 

Kenedy. $4.00 
THE PROMISED WOMAN 

Edited by Stanley G. Mathews, S.M. 

The Grail. $4.00 

The first eight chapters of the work 
by Father Most treat of Mary’s relation 
to the Redemption. They are based, 
for the most part, on recent papal 
statements on her redemptive role. 
These chapters are a good example of 
profound theology translated into 
clear and understandable language. 

The rest of the book is largely de- 
votional. Here we find an explanation 
of general principles of the spiritual 
life and Mary’s place in that life; also, 
studies of her relation to the sacra- 
ments, of her apparitions, of total con- 


secration to Mary under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. 


Some very interesting theological 
points discussed are: Did Mary die? 
In what sense can we call Mary Co- 
redemptrix? What is the place of sac- 
raments in Christian life if Mary is 
Mediatrix of all graces? The appen- 
dices contain a mine of valuable mate- 
rial on the origin of the Rosary, the 
Sabbatine privilege, St. Simon Stock’s 
vision, etc. In brief, Father Most has 
produced a piece of careful scholar- 
ship and sound devotion. 

Brother Mathews, in The Promise.’ 
Woman, has gathered together an an- 
thology of writings and sermons on 
the Immaculate Conception. Part One 
deals with the doctrine in the teach- 
ings of the Church; Part Two shows 
the inspiration and apostolic influ- 
ence of the doctrine on mankind; 
Part Three contains tributes to the 
Immaculate Conception; and Part Four 
concerns Our Lady’s Immaculate Con- 
ception and those who do not know 
her. Finally, Part Five gives state- 


ments about the 
ments of Popes 
hierarchy. 

The authors of the selections repre- 
sent a great diversity of spiritual tra- 
litions, ranging from the imperial 
sermons of Bossuet to the American 
style of Herbert Cory. This anthology 
satisfies a longfelt need, for not a single 
book on the Immaculate Conception 
has been published in the U. S. in 25 
years. JoHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


docu- 
American 


doctrine in 
and the 


FUTURE INDEFINITE 

by Noel Coward 

Doubleday. $4.50 
Noel Coward’s reputation as an ur- 
bane humorist will not be advanced 
by the second volume of his memoirs, 
Future Indefinite, which is a meticu- 
lous account of the playwright-com- 
poser-entertainer-actor’s activities 
from 1939 to 1945. In that time, Mr. 
Coward’s war work took him across 
almost every sea, from London to 
Australia, from Paris to New York. 
Mr. Coward ached to get into some 
vital kind of war service but te front 
office (among them, Sir Winston 
Churchill) decided that he could be 
of more service if he visited the Allied 
troops on all fronts and did for them 
what he does best—sing his own com- 
positions. And so it was that for some 
half dozen years, Mr. Coward strained 
his larynx in the name of Empire 
morale. 

Unfortunately, these activities, fren- 
zied and time-consuming as they cer- 
tainly were, do not merit an expendi- 
ture of some 350 pages which Mr. 
Coward takes to tell about them. The 
best parts of the book, actually, are 
the early chapters in which, as a 
civilian traveler on the eve of the war 
in 1939, Mr. Coward visited some of 
the great capitals of Europe. His 
Englishman’s views of a _ continent 
perched on the brink of destruction 
are rather melancholy and nostalgic, 
a sort of bitter sweet reflection on a 
world and a way of life which were 
passing. It is no wonder Mr. Coward 
writes so poignantly of that world 
since it was the one which nurtured 
and adored him. ROBERT Kass. 





THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


SHORTER 


AMERICAN WAYS OF LIFE, by 
George R. Stewart (Doubleday. $3.95). 
Despite its title, this book is no more 
than a readable account of what the 
writer has picked up in the course of 
his reading and his travels. It might 
be described as a series of popular 
lectures, not profound, not argumenta- 
tive. It leaves many questions un- 
touched; and it makes many state- 
ments which invite criticism from 
ordinary readers and rejection from 
experts. 

BACK OF HISTORY, 
Howells (Doubleday. $5.00). Ventur- 
ing upon a task which would daunt 
many scholars, the grandson of Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, himself an editor 
and an anthropologist of distinction, 
here pictures man’s progress from pre- 
historic times to the dawn of our 
Greco-Roman civilization. An _ able 
teacher, he employs non-technical 
words and a simple style, giving us a 
good resumé of theories and conclu- 
sions accepted by experts in his field 
but not analyzing evidence or evaluat- 
ing deductions, thus leaving the reader 
at liberty to suspend assent—an im- 
portant consideration in the realm of 
anthropology where specialists 
proverbially nimble in jumping to 
conclusions. Referring to “the ap- 
palling Piltdown mystery,” the author 
expresses relief that eventually the 
famous jaw “was revealed as a sheer 
hoax.” 

EVENING MASS, by Gerald Ellard 
(Liturgical Press. $2.00). Over ten 
years ago discussion of evening Mass 

at that time “just around the cor- 
ner’’—became a landmark in progress. 
This lends particular interest to the 
present small, well-indexed volume 
which tells about the why and the 
wherefore of recent liturgical changes. 

MAU MAU AND THE KIKUYU, by 
L. S. B. Leakey (John Day. $2.50). 
This book deals with a terrorist organ- 
ization active in the British colony and 
protectorate of Kenya. When it was 
first written, the disturbances were 
lessening. Now that they have grown 
acute again, the book comes out in a 
second edition. The author, a mission- 
ary’s son, born and bred among the 


by William 


are 


NOTICES 


Kikuyu, is better fitted than most 
men to understand and describe the 
whole situation. Mau Mau, he tells 
us, is a movement openly anti-White 
and anti-Christian which aims to 
drive all foreigners out of the coun- 
try, and uses intimidation, torture and 
murder to force all the members of 
the Kikuyu race to co-operate. 

We get a brief description of native 
customs and beliefs, and against this 
background a picture of the deteriora- 
tion that followed the invasion of the 
white man. We see the basis for the 
hatred of the European invaders who, 
while introducing some improvements, 
have, on the whole, reduced the na- 
tives to an intolerable level of helpless- 
ness. It is unfortunate the writer, not 
content with covering the subject on 
which he is especially competent to 
speak, ventures out of bounds once or 
twice in his references to religion and 
to birth control. 

FRANCIS OF ASSISI, 
Kybal (University of 


by Vlastimil 
Notre Dame 


Press. $3.00). For years Abbe Fouard’s 


Life of St. Paul, translated by Father 
Griffith, had few rivals; today it has 
several. The latest of these comes 
from a diplomat who retired from 
active diplomatic service in Czecho- 
slovakia a few days before Hitler 
occupied that country. Later, a re- 
search Fellow at Yale and still later 
a visiting scholar at Columbia, the au- 
thor has written books in Czech, Ger- 
man, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese and English, including a 
three-volume work on John Hus and 
His Doctrine. The present volume, 
abridged and revised from an earlier 
edition, gives a well-rounded, sensi- 
tive picture of the astonishing little 
poor man—il Poverello who for 
seven centuries has so wonderfully 
held the rapt attention of the world. 

INDIA GOING RED?, by A. Nevitt 
(Indian Institute of Social Order, 
Poona. 21 cents). In this paper-bound 
book, economically priced at one 
rupee, one gets in some 300 well 
printed pages, a study of Communist 
theory and Communist activities in 
Russia, China and !ndia. Also one 
finds here a carefully reasoned argu- 





ment on the effect that Communism 
would have upon the welfare of the 
Indian people. In substance and in 
form the volume may be classified as 
irreproachable; and for fair-minded, 
intelligent readers it is unanswera- 
ble. The author’s tone is that of a 


precise scholar who is also a tactful 
diplomat. He points out that Commu- 
nism, while essentially evil, may some- 
times be the occasion of good, because 
“frequently Communists are better 
than their principles.” This is a sound 
book. It should be widely distributed. 
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New and Reeent Books 





The Sacraments in the Christian Life 


By M. M. Philipon, 
both the individual and the social na- 
ture of the sacraments and provides 
suitable passages for meditation. $4.25 


O.P. — Considers 


The Lady and the Sun 


A Novel about Fatima 

By Elizabeth Dockman—aA first 
giving new flavor to the familiar story 
of Fatima and making the characters 
and unforgettable. $4.00 


novel, 
messages 


My Servant Catherine 


By Arrigo Levasti—This new, authentic 
biography of St. Catherine of Siena 
sheds much light on one of the most 
dramatic epochs in the history of the 
Church. $4.00 


A Survey of Protestant Theology 
in Our Day 
By Gustave Weigel, S.J.—A brief, accu- 


rate summary of the tendencies in Prot- 
estant Theology today. 90c 


New Problems in Medical Ethics 
Volume II 


Edited in English by Dom Peter Flood, 
O.S.B.—Symposia considering the medi- 
cal and moral aspects of five vital prob- 
lems confronting the doctor and pa- 
tient. $4.50 
All Things in Christ 
Selected Encyclicals 
St. Pius X 
Edited by Rev. Vincent A. Yzermans— 
These selected encyclicals and docu- 
ments stress the theme “to restire all 
things in Christ.” $4.00 


and Documents of 


Rome and Russia 
A Tragedy of Errors 
By Sister Mary Just of Maryknoll—A 
brilliant summary of Russian relations 
to Rome showing the tragic blunders 
that led to the schism and the intrigues 
that blocked reunion. Soon $3.00 


More Blessed Than Kings 
By Vincent McCorry, S.J.—Popular and 
entertaining studies of personalities 
from Sacred Scripture. Soon $3.00 
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(Continued from page III) 


tation as a brilliant global strategist 
rather worn on all of its peripheries. 

Perhaps Sullivan can enlighten me. 
is Marshall’s definitive defense? 
speech in the Senate vindicates Marshall’s 
eareer? What book confounds Marshall’s 
critics? Can the reasonable Mr. Sullivan give 
us a new White Paper on Marshall’s policies 
toward Nationalist China? 


was 


Where 
What great 


Earl J. Krock 


Cleveland, Ohio 


EDITOR: 

. .. Frankly I wonder why you printed the 
Daniel Sullivan article against McCarthy, as 
though it were really a rebuttal of the fine 
piece written by Heffron for McCarthy. Sulli- 
van must be a devout reader of The New York 
Times and must follow the oracle America 
when it comes to McCarthy. And perhaps he 
is disturbed about the accusations made by 
Flanders, Lehman, and the rest of the bleed- 
ing-hearts who fear that Senator Joe is a 
greater menace than Malenkov.... 

Rev. Edward J. Killion, C.SS.R. 


Roxbury, Mass. 


EDITOR: 


. One point I would like to clear up in 
Daniel Sullivan’s article is the reference 


Dr. 
to Herbert Philbrick, the renowned Red- 
hunter, as scoring McCarthy’s “name-calling” 
as aiding the Reds. On October 25, 1952, the 
Brooklyn Tablet quoted Philbrick: “The state- 
ments made by me in the past are apparently 
being used to indicate that I am both com- 
pletely for and completely against Senator 
McCarthy. In clarifying any and all state- 
ments made by me at any time let me say 
this: Inasmuch as Senator McCarthy or any 
other individual indulges in mere name-calling 
or making wild charges, then the Communist 
Party gains more than it loses, for reasons I 
have long indicated. But inasmuch as Senator 
McCarthy or any other individual presents 
actual documentary information revealing and 
exposing to public view the undeniable infil- 
tration of Communists, fellow-travelers and 
espionage agents into our government and 
other American institutions, then he is per- 
forming a valuable service and he should be 
encouraged and supported. Until our govern- 
ment does a vastly better job in dealing with 
Communism than it has in the past, I believe 
that people will support Senator McCarthy, 
whatever his methods.” 
Warren J. Dausch 
Hickaville, N. Y. 


EDITOR: 


At Mr. Heffron’s bidding, I belatedly wish 
to retract the error in my article on Senator 
McCarthy (February, 1953). The “we” which 
McCarthy used in an interview in U. S. News 
and World Report of September 7, 1951, re- 
ferred correctly to general anti-Communist 
activity rather than to his own work. This 
was shown by the printing of the entire con- 
text, further clarified by an editor’s note for 
the more obtuse among us. I lament my own 
mistake but I trust that it does not imply I 
relied entirely on secondary sources in my 
case against McCarthy. Indeed, Mr. Heffron’s 
long, Livingstonian search has come to an end. 
He has at last found someone who is a critic 
of Senator McCarthy and admits he has read 
a respectable part of the primary record. I 
am the man. 

In order to defend McCarthy, Mr. Heffron 
seems to be forced to cast opprobrium on the 
highest officials in the land. President Eisen- 
hower becomes some sort of glib-tongued char- 
latan who denounces this “man of justice” 
with “transparent circumlocutions.” The Vice- 
President and Attorney General stab at Mc- 
Carthy “in thinly veiled fashion.” The White 
House Staff becomes a “Palace Guard” which 
meets “in presidentially cloaked secrecy to 
plot his doom.” The intellectuals of the coun- 
try are now a mob that “scream and snap.” 
Alas, the entire generation is “vacillating and 
compromising,” grasping at the straw of Mc- 
Carthy’s “unexampled courage.” Defending 
McCarthy is becoming a mightly lonely job. 

Norbert Ciesil 
New York, N. Y. 

Ed.: In the February, 1953, article, Mr. 
Ciesil said that “we” (McCarthy and staff) 
got Marzani, Hiss, Wadleigh and Wheeler 
fired from government service. 


EDITOR: 


Thank Edward Heffron for his superb ar- 
ticle on McCarthy. If Sullivan is just 
hamming it, he is as good as Welch the 
Weeper. 

Ed. Kirwin 


Albany, N. Y. 


EDITOR: 


I would merely like to point out that Mr. 
Heffron supported his case by facts while the 
author of “McCarthyism” quoted very few 
cases and fewer indisputable facts. ... Whom 
should we believe? One who can support him- 
self by facts or 6ne who cannot? .. . 

William L. Reddy 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Here's a Secret 
We'll 
Share With You 


T’s the secret of the 

home-made goodness 
in Sexton preserves and 
jellies: we cook the finest 
fruits in small batchesand 
extra s-l-o-w-l-y. “Just 
like mother used to 
make.” 

Preserves and jellies are 
the pride of Sexton Sun- 
shine Kitchens. Let them 
be the pride of your own 
table. 

At better grocers. 


pe, 


John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, il. 


The Maid in all her 


humanity and glory 


JOAN OF ARC 


By LUCIEN FABRE 


Translated by Gerard Hopkins 


In all respects this brilliant biog- 
raphy should become the definitive 
one-volume work on Joan of Are. 
Lucien Fabre writes with a com- 
pelling religious enthusiasm, offer- 
ing new explanations based on 
psychological study and docu- 
mentary research of Joan’s life 
and the events leading to her 


death, and shedding a different » 


light on her role in history. /llus- 
trated with half-tones and maps. 


$5.00 at all bookstores 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. N. Y. 36 
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Its Mild Soothing 
All- Havana Filler 
Confers Peace and 
Restful Pleasure! 


R. G Sullivan, Inc.. Manchester, N HO J 


























College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 


Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 
For particulars address REGISTRAR 


| Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 








TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON. D C 
Incorporated in 1897 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notre Dame ve Namur 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 




















College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 





Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 























College of Saint Elizabeth 


conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Campus of 400 acres 
Modern residence halls. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For infermation address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 


























CANTERBURY SCHOOL 


NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col- 
lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca- 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School’s outstanding scholarship prepares 
them for success in entering college 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBEKAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECRE? 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine 
Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P R R 











| Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. 
One hour from New York. Fully accredited. 
| Strong college preparation and general course 
| Art, music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 


| Estastisnep 1847. 


Write for catalogue. 

















Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M.— 3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 












































The ROSARY 
" ACTION 


by John S. Johnson 


At Fatima, the Blessed Mother told us that meditation is the essential 
feature of the Rosary — not the mere telling of the beads. 

But many persons, unschooled in the ways of formal prayer, are 
frightened at the prospect of meditation. 

Here, Mr. Johnson, by sharing the simple secret of his own methods 
shows how it is possible for anyone to fulfill Our Blessed Lady’s request 
for meditative devotion. 

The author’s clear approach to the problem is made to order for those 
caught up in the feverish activity of day-to-day living. Here indeed is a 
fresh antidote for spiritual stagnation that will be welcomed by all who 
seek a deeper appreciation of Mary and her favorite prayer. 


Paper, $1.75 


The LITANY 
“ LORETO 


by Richard Klaver, O.S.C. 


Father Klaver here supplies a much-needed explanation of the history 
and devotional content of the Litany of Loreto. Presenting a series of 
meditations on each invocation of the litany, he gives enough background 
of the various titles to provide the reader with a clear understanding of 
the prerogatives of Our Lady. 

Pope Pius advises us that the most pleasing celebration of the Marian 
year will be by way of imitation of Our Lady’s virtues. What better way 
to fulfill the Pope’s counsel than in studying the Litany of Loreto — next 
to Mary’s Rosary, the best known and loved of approved prayers to the 


Blessed Mother. $3.75 


At Your Bookseller 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 and 17 S. BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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Specialists in 
Ecclesiastical 


Candles 


The craftsmen who make them .. . the men 
who service your account . . . the 
principals in charge of management and 
production . . . all direct their energies 
entirely to the business of making and se!ling 
ecclesiastical candles for every church 

use and purpose. It is a specialty with us, 
and since quality is the basic ingredient 

in every candle we make, you may 

rely on the Mack-Miller name for 

complete satisfaction at all times. 


ees MACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York New York - Chicago - Boston « New Orleans + Los Angeles 








